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A LETTER FROM 
THE EDITOR 


At our first magazine staff meeting last January, facul- 
ty advisor Larry Meyer declared that he fully expected 
this semester’s UniverCity to be the finest ever produced. 

No mean prediction, considering that last fall’s issue 
was deemed the best college magazine in the state, hav- 
ing won a first-place award for overall excellence in the 
annual California Intercollegiate Press Association com- 
petition. 

But I was optimistic also. A glance at this spring's 
roster showed a very gifted, industrious staff with much 
to offer: the design skills of art director Richard Sears, the 
editorial thoroughness of writers Mary Deaton and Jamie 
Shoop, the professional savvy of rock music reviewer 
Steve Pond, the critical bent of literary connoisseur 
Robert Winters; all that remained was to organize and 
coordinate this bluechip talent, and we were on our way. 
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Pam Bartholomew and Ruth “Cute” Campbell, for our 
cover subject, spent more than one evening in Hollywood 
capturing the mood and words of its inhabitants. In our 
lead story, Jamie Shoop explores the lingering effect of 
rape on its victims, and then concludes that it will take 
more than harsher legislation and judges to stop the crime 
at its genesis. Also inside is the longest piece of fiction 
UniverCity has run, a sampling of a delectable novel-in- 
progress by Anne Margis. 

We hope that our magazine, lacking the timeliness of 
the campus newspapers and the social functions of the 
school’s student organizations, still serves a definite func- 
tion for CSULB students. We hope you are educated and 
entertained and stimulated — even provoked — to think 
and feel. And we hope we represent well the Journalism 
Department, the Associated Students and this university. 

As for our faculty advisor’s prediction that this would 
be the finest UniverCity ever produced? 

We'll let you decide. 


CALS me 


—— 
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MENTAL 
MURDER: 


THE SHATTERED WORLD OF RAPE VICTIMS 


Driving alone one evening, Lenore 
spotted a stranded motorist. She 
stopped and asked if he needed help. 
His battery was dead; could she give 
it a jump? When she got out of the 
car to aid him, he raped her. Today, 
four years later, the rapist is serving 
time. Lenore, a secretary, was able to 
sort out her feelings of rage, fear and 
degradation, and works part-time for 
a rape hotline. 


Roseanne, a student, was raped 
last summer by her boyfriend's buddy. 
Afraid to tell anyone about the inci- 
dent, she has since been forced to 
see the man socially. She never ex- 
pected to be raped, least of all by a 
friend. Roseanne tries to block out 
the experience, but it continues to 
haunt her. 


ape. No area of human be- 
havior is more riddled with 
myths and contradictions. 
Nice girls can’t get raped. 
She “asked for it.” Women court rape 
by dressing provocatively, by going 
out alone, by making themselves 
vulnerable to attack. All these and 
more are hackneyed dogma, rational- 
izing, the experts say, the rapist’s 
behavior and making the woman 
seem a willing partner in her defile- 
ment. Rape is the only one of the 
FBI's four most violent crimes (murder, 
assault and robbery the other three) 
in which society often holds the vic- 
tim responsible for her attack. 
Today, anti-rape forces are on the 
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offensive. The mechanics of rape, 
the motivations of the rapist, societal 
influence on rape behavior—all are 
under scrutiny, and each new study 
helps to undermine archaic myths. 
Lost in the brouhaha, however, is 
the victim. Media attention focuses 
on the rapist and his trial, but what 
of the victim? After the physical 
pain, threats and violence are over, 
how does she cope with her shattered 
world? What are the psychological 
effects of rape on the victim? 

Rape counselors recognize that vic- 
tims pass through three distinct emo- 
tional stages. The first occurs imme- 
diately after the rape, when the vic- 
tim is in mental and sometimes 
physical shock. She may be hysteri- 
cal or respond with icy calm, expres- 
sing disbelief that she’s been raped. 
Her sense of security is in shambles, 
and fear, anxiety and shame are 
common reactions. 

The second stage usually begins a 
week after the rape when the victim 
resumes her daily activities. Out- 
wardly she may appear calm and in 
control, insisting that she doesn’t 
need any help. This is not true, how- 
ever. Her underlying anxieties and 
unresolved fears may manifest them- 
selves in paranoia and nightmares. 
She may move or change jobs. It is 
not unusual for marriages to break 
up at this point. This stage lasts in- 
definitely; indeed, some women never 
progress past it. 

A catharsis takes place in the third 
stage. The victim must confront her 


feelings about the assailant, the rape 
and men in general. Not until she 
comes to grips with these emotions 
and fears can she re-establish her 
sense of security and self-worth, and 
take charge of her life again. 

Roseanne blames her rape on the 
rapist’s macho attitude toward women. 
If anything, her rape has reinforced 
her beliefs that men are untrust- 
worthy and opportunistic. This is a 
common victim reaction. Rape solidi- 
fies the victim’s worst fears about 
men and the nature of male sexuality, 
and some never overcome that fear. 
The extent to which they surmount 
these fears depends a great deal upon 
the support that they receive from 
the men they know — husbands, 
lovers, brothers, fathers, friends — 
and upon the nature of the rape. 

According to a survey published in 
Against Rape, by Andra Medea and 
Kathleen Thompson, the better the 
victim is acquainted with her assail- 
ant, the less physically violent the 
rape will be. However, the general 
consensus among experts is that the 
closer the relationship that the woman 
has with her rapist, the more psychi- 
cally damaging the rape will be. 

Diana Wicker, a clinical social 
worker at the Long Beach Mental 
Health Center, says, “if the woman 
knows her rapist, she'll doubt her 
own perceptions of people and her 
judgment. She'll have difficulty trust- 
ing men. In the future, it will be 
hard for her to establish a hetero- 
sexual relationship.” 


“Social” rape is not a rarity. Al- 
most half of all rape victims know 
their assailant, according to Linda 
Deason of the Anaheim Rape Crisis 
Network. And if the rapist is a hus- 
band or boyfriend, the relationship 
is destroyed. Rape is essentially an 
act of anger, an anger that irrevocably 
severs the bond of trust between the 
husband or lover and the woman. 

In California, a man cannot rape 
his own wife, or so the law says. 
Lawmakers are now recognizing the 
preposterousness of that supposition. 
Oregon and Massachusetts have 
passed legislation making husband- 
rape a convictable offense. That new 


law was tested last fall when Greta 
Rideout of Oregon charged her hus- 
band John with rape. He was ac- 
quitted. How many other wives take 
their husbands to court remains to 
be seen, as will the number of states 
that move to pass this type of legis- 
lation. 

The support role of the victim's 
husband/lover is a difficult and trau- 
matic one. It’s important that he sort 
out his feelings about his loved one’s 
rape, yet the expression of these emo- 
tions add to her anxiety, guilt, and 
humiliation. 

Some women reconcile the rape to 
themselves as the perverted act of a 


IN CASE OF 


RAPE... 


woman has many decisions to make after she has been raped. 
Should she report it to the police first? If the rape occurs off- 
campus, the report should be filed with city or county law 
enforcement agencies. A campus rape should be reported to 


the Public Safety Department (located on Palo Verde Ave.) at 
(213) 498-4101. After a fact-finding interview, the police will transport 
the victim to a hospital. 

If a victim does not want to notify the police, she can call one of 
thirteen rape hotlines in the Los Angeles-Orange County area, which 
form the Southern California Rape Hotline Alliance. 

The basic function of the hotline service is to help the rape victim 
in a time of emotional and physical distress. The hotline network 
also offers legal and medical referrals, help for families of rape victims, 
discussion groups and self-defense training. 

Often, the first decision that has to be made is whether the rape 
will be reported, a spokeswoman for the Long Beach Area Rape Hot- 
line said. If the woman decides to file one, a counselor will accompany 
her to the police station and the hospital. 

The Long Beach Hotline staff has 25 volunteers, some of them 
former rape victims. It is a 24-hour service and receives approximately 
400 calls a year. Its number is (213) 597-2002. 

Hotline numbers for the communities around campus are: Downey- 
Norwalk, (213) 868-3783; South Bay-Torrance, (213) 545-2111; and 
South Orange County, (714) 831-9110. 

The victim who is in need of emotional support and counseling 
can also go to the CSULB Counseling Center. While the center does 
not have rape therapists, it does have senior counselors trained to 
deal with a trauma such as rape. There are 16-18 counselors avail- 
able, and they do not ask whether a rape has been reported to the 
police. Dr. Robert Clyde, director of the center, could not estimate 
the number of victims that utilize its services, though he said it is 
increasing. 

The Counseling Center is located in Room 226, Student Services/ 
Administration Building, (213) 498-4001. Hours are Monday through 
Friday, 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. and Fridays until 5 p.m. — Susan Grace 


single man, and will not accept the 
rapist’s attitudes as indicative of all 
men. Frequently, however, the victim 
will become sexually dysfunctional; 
she'll reject her lover's physical over- 
tures or flash on the rape scene dur- 
ing intercourse. Her rejection is not 
directed at him personally, but is a 
generalized reaction to all men. A 
woman can overcome this block, but 
this breakdown in intimate relations 
poses major problems. 

Wicker recalls one couple who were 
sexually intimate. When the woman 
was raped, her lover attempted to 
make love to her. His motive was to 
prove that his love and respect for 
her was unshaken. Her reaction was 
one of horror and rejection — how 
could he be so insensitive? 

Both the victim and her husband/ 
lover would greatly benefit from 
counseling, Wicker says; separately 
at first, and together later. Men 
schooled in machismo or those con- 
ditioned to view rape as an act of 
male heroism will have difficulty 
sifting through their feelings about 
the rape of a wife/lover. Men who 
believe a woman is responsible for 
her rape may believe that their wife/ 
lover seduced the rapist, enjoyed the 
rape, and no longer is the pure ob- 
ject of his desire. 

The speed and degree to which a 
victim recovers from the emotional 
trauma depends to a great extent 
upon the support that she receives 
immediately following the rape. The 
attitudes of her family, friends, and 
established social institutions — the 
law-enforcement, medical, and legal 
professions — all have a bearing on 
how that woman will eventually per- 
ceive herself and others. The standard 
rape myths come into play again: 
Why did she go there? Why was she 
out so late alone? What was she 
wearing? Challenges to the propriety 
of her behavior, voiced by those 
she trusts, cause her to feel guilty 
about her rape, to believe that she 
was, in fact, responsible. 

Deason sees the family as the 
fundamental group whose support is 
crucial to the victim. Those who are 
closest to her should not be judgmental 
of her behavior or lifestyle. Nor 
should they smother her. As Deason 
points out, the victim's life has been 


threatened, her personal security vio- 
lated. Since rape is a situation over 
which she has no control, it is im- 
portant that she take charge of her 
life again. To report the rape or not, 
to receive counseling or not — 
these are decisions only the victim 
can make. The duty of the family is 
to accept her decisions and support 
her as best it can. 

Reporting a rape to the police is a 
prime consideration for the victim. 
If she knew her assailant, the odds 
are high that she will not “embarrass” 
him by filing a complaint. If he was 
a stranger, she must decide if report- 
ing the rape is worth the possible 
humiliation and guilt caused by a 
“routine” police questioning. (In fair- 
ness to law enforcement agencies, it 
must be pointed out that the three 
victims interviewed who went to the 
police were treated deferentially and 
sympathetically. Yet every ‘good 
cop” tale is countered by numerous 
stories of voyeuristic police interroga- 
tions, apathetic investigations and 
sexual come-ons by unscrupulous 
officers. ) 

The medical profession is also some- 
times guilty of adding to the victim's 
humiliation. It is vital that a raped 
woman receive some type of medical 
treatment, whether treating cuts and 
bruises, checking for venereal disease, 
or administering the “morning-after” 
pill to prevent pregnancy. Seven-hour 
waits in hospital emergency rooms 
where her name and condition are 
made known to all, unprincipled doc- 
tors who demand cash payment, an 
unpleasant pelvic examination imme- 
diately following a brutal sexual ex- 
perience — is it any wonder that 
many women skip the doctor, go 
home, take a bath and hope for the 
best? 

There has been some progress in 
the medical profession. Orange 
County Medical Center has reduced 
the rape examination procedure from 
seven to two hours and background 
information has been provided doc- 
tors so they can treat the victim with 
the special attention she needs. 

Roberta Fassler-Katz has run sensi- 

continued on page 36 


Jamie Shoop holds a bachelor's degree in 
English and is working on a second degree in 
journalism. 


In 1978, Jane Doe, a Cal State Long Beach 
student, was raped. This is her story. 


his guy (the rapist) is not psychotic. After he raped me, it 

was like we were friends. I don’t think he realized he hurt me. 

I don’t think he realized that raping someone is hurting 

them ... he seemed to regret it ... it’s not like he’s mentally 
incompetent, like he didn’t know what he was doing ... but he wasn’t 
a sick person. He was very much a Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. When it 
was over, when he got up, he said, ‘I should take some money from 
you, but if you don’t have it, well ....’ 

“The doctors were not very sensitive. Oh, the hospital was fine, 
but not the doctor’s where I went the next day to get the morning- 
after pills. That doctor was not so fine. His main point was whether 
he was going to get paid. He made several calls to all these people to 
get someone to okay the payment ... I was desperate. I didn’t want 
to get pregnant ... the rape, the fact that he'd assaulted me, staying 
up all night, the emotional trauma — at the time | didn’t care any- 
thing about all that, I just didn’t want to get pregnant. I needed those 
pills. ‘You're responsible for the bill, the state isn’t,’ the doctor said 
when I was ready to leave. ‘I want the money this week,’ he said .... 

“My mother, she didn’t really care that much. She just kind of ... 
it was kind of weird ... ‘Oh, you were raped,’ she said ... she was 
kind of concerned. My dad was upset ... well, he didn’t really show 
it till later on, like a couple weeks after I told him, he started yelling 
at me, ‘Don’t talk to people late at night, just run away from 
them! 

“] am very scared. I’m not as optimistic now. | trusted people. It 
used to be if I was out at night and somebody was walking behind 
me, | figured they had a right to be there. Now, if somebody is in 
back of me, I figure they’re out to get me. Even taking a shower, 
washing my hair and I’ve got my eyes closed, I'll open them, to make 
sure nobody is there, to make sure nobody is watching me .... 

“Would I have done anything differently? Like tried to escape, get 
away, kick him? There are points when | want to say yes, I would 
have. There was a time when he had to drag me, | thought about 
escaping, but what if he’d caught up with me? | really have to say, 
1 wouldn't have done anything differently ... That may get people 
upset, but he could have killed me, and I want to live. I’m extremely 
more passive than the average woman. To me, the idea of hurting 
someone, even though they hurt me ... it’s hard for me, it’s barbaric. 
If somebody hits you, you hit them back — it’s the American way. 
But I’m just not that way. 

“He's going to have to explain this to God, not me. I’m not going 
to sit there and start fighting ... one of my boyfriends wanted to 
literally kill him and I said, hey, let justice do its thing. I’m not going 
to shoot him — that’s my Dr. Jekyl side. Now, here’s my Mr. Hyde: 
even if he got the death penalty for the thing, it wouldn’t be good 
enough. When somebody murders someone, there’s a physical murder. 
What he did to me was mental murder. He took away some of my 
mental well-being which can never be replaced. Whenever you're 
beaten or raped, it’s a lot worse than being murdered ... (when 
you're) murdered you're out of this life. (When you're raped) you go 
on for the rest of your life, you're going to be scared, you're going 
to be more paranoid, which is what I am. It’s not something I think 
I'm going to forget, ever.” — Compiled by Mary Deaton 


REFUGEES 


IN THEIR OWN HOMES 


The poor of Carmelitos’ long battle to save their 
neighborhood may be over, if City Hall doesn't stand in their way 


MARY DEATON 


t sits hidden behind the trees 
which shelter the railroad tracks 
at Del Amo Boulevard and 
Atlantic Avenue in Long Beach. 
It sits between the genteel, middle- 
class neighborhood of Bixby Knolls 
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on the south and a working class 
neighborhood of modest stucco homes 
on the north. It is the Carmelitos 
Housing Project, and it has been for 
years a Civic storm center. 

It’s Saturday. The cold snap has 


broken and the sun is shining warmly. 
Hoses are dragged across lawns and 
cars glisten with just-washed shines. 
Torsos and legs jut out from beneath 
raised car hoods. On the ground lie 
cans of oil, tools, air cleaners—the 
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accoutrements of driveway mechanics. 
Dirty-faced children speed down the 
sidewalks as fast as whirling legs can 
propel their Big Wheels. In oil-stained 
parking lots where cars are few, 
shouts and cries rise up from intense 
ball players using crushed coke cans 
for bases. 

Glenn Crout moves slowly along the 
walks which grid the project. Shouts 
of hello, waves of greeting, come from 
friends who catch his eye. His frame 
is tall and thin. A long, sparse beard 
covers his face and his hair hangs 
below his neck. Carmelitos is his 
home, ever since he lost his social 
worker's job and needed some cheap 
housing. Now the director of the 
North Long Beach Neighborhood 
Center and head of the Carmelitos 
Tenants Action Committee, he doesn’t 
want to leave. Fighting for the preser- 
vation of Carmelitos, wanting to do 
something to improve living standards 
in this project, he says, keeps him 
where a man with a college degree 
wouldn’t normally live. 

“You have to understand,” Crout 
says in his low voice, “when people 
come to Carmelitos, 90 percent of 
them feel they've found a haven. If 
you're going to compare it with any- 
thing else, it has to be with where 
the poor came from before they came 
here to find relief.” Inaccessible land- 
lords who never make repairs, 
crowded hallways in dilapidated turn- 
of-the-century buildings, houses sitting 
so close together a hand stretched out 
a window can touch a_ neighbor's 
house—these things don’t exist here, 
he says. 

As Crout speaks, clusters of women 
gather before the pale pastel build- 
ings, hosing down cracked sidewalks, 
wiping the running noses of running 
children, hanging limp wash from the 
laundry lines which front each apart- 
ment. Black, brown and _ white 
toddlers wander through the open 
ground between two double-storied 
buildings. An older child darts out 
of a doorway and scoops up a 
brown-haired one, who’s diaper has 
dipped to half-mast. A car pulls out 
of the lot across Via Wanda; black, 
pig-tailed heads poke out of the 
broken back window, small hands 
wave as the car moves off down the 
asphalt street. 


Carmelitos has wide-open spaces 
where children can run. A mainte- 
nance crew, though small and over- 
worked, is available to make repairs. 
The landlord, the Los Angeles County 
Housing Authority, has an office in 
the project for the residents’ con- 
venience. And although the apart- 
ment rooms are small and the colors 
plain, their durable construction is 
steel-reinforced concrete, built in pre- 
World War II 1940 in anticipation of 
bombing attacks. 

West on Via Wanda, the grass 
grows taller. The curtained windows 
of residency give way to empty frames 
swinging open, their latches long 
since stolen. Glass lies in sharp rem- 
nants across the concrete floor of one 
empty apartment. Graffiti, the angry 
pronouncements of cholos, Pirus and 
Crips, decorate the peeling sides of 
the buildings. Ankle-high grass and 
weeds set free to find their height 
hide rusting cans and brown beer 
bottles. Row after row, 352 units— 
homes, houses, shelters—sit vacant. 
Eucalyptus trees which stretch to the 
roof-tops and beyond cast short 
shadows. 
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The abandoned buildings pose a safety threat to children who play in th 


but a war of paperwork and legal 
battles is going on. Crout talks about 
it with a weary tone in his voice, as 
though the subject has become so 
tedious that his mind must switch into 
remote control when he drones out 
the facts and figures. 

Since 1973, the agencies which 
govern and fund Carmelitos—the 
housing authority, the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development 
and the City of Long Beach—have 
been battling over how, or whether, 
Carmelitos should be rehabilitated. 
Demolition has been proposed. When 
the discussion first began, a freeze 
on admitting new tenants was im- 
posed, and as the old residents moved 


out apartments were left empty, 
awaiting a decision. Maintenance 
crews were cut. The tenants’ lone 


representative was eliminated from 
the payroll. The project’s playground 
deteriorated, and recreational super- 
vision was cut back drastically. A 
weekly lunch for senior citizens held 
in the recreation hall was moved to 
a church outside the project. The 
Department of Public and Social 
Services closed its office in the project. 
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problem, residents say, is their use by outsiders. Transients use them for shelter. Drug pushers 
meet clients. Recently, a kidnapper used an empty apartment as a hide-out, leaving his six- 


year-old victim behind when he fled. 

‘It's a waste.” Crout shakes his 
head, as he looks out at row upon 
row of empty buildings. ‘There are 
over 3,000 people on a waiting list 
for inexpensive housing in Long Beach, 
and these houses are sitting here, 
rotting.” 

The bombs never fell on Carmelitos, 


The grass grew and the tenants 
waited. 

Before 1978, all the proposals for 
Carmelitos involved either total demo- 
lition or a partial reduction in units 
from 716 to 500, and a more drastic 
reduction to 250 for the number of 


units allotted to families with children. 
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A rebuilt Carmelitos will mean new housing 
and a separate community center for senior 
citizens. 

Excess land would be sold off for 
private development. Through law- 
yers hired with the meager funds they 
could raise, the tenants fought each 
attempt to eliminate housing they 
said was desperately needed. Money 
was raised to send their own neigh- 
bors to Washington to appeal to HUD 
for help. Then, in 1978, HUD 
changed its mind. It was better, the 
agency said, to spend what little 
money there was on upgrading exist- 
ing housing rather than building new 
facilities. The housing authority sub- 
mitted a new proposal for the re- 
modeling or reconstruction of all 716 
units. The tenants thought they had 
finally won. 

One bureaucracy remained ada- 
mant, however. In a letter dated 
August 21, 1978, the mayor of Long 
Beach, Tom Clark, wrote to the head 
of the housing authority protesting 
the new plans; ’... the most logical 
and least adverse approach (for pro- 
viding housing for low-income per- 
sons) would be to eliminate Car- 
melitos ...” Clark wrote. Crout and 
the tenants weren’t surprised. The 
city had always been the loudest 
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advocate of demolition and reduc- 
tion of size. What worries them is 
that the city’s protests (or its with- 
holding of building permits, con- 
demning of buildings or refusal of 
building inspections) could delay or 
halt the long-awaited remodeling. 

“The big battle,” Crout says, in 
anticipation of HUD’s release of the 
environmental impact report required 
before work can begin, “will be over 
the number of low-income family 
units available. The mayor wants 

to make Long Beach expensive 
and unattractive to low-income people. 
There is a racist motivation behind 
this. The mayor wants to keep 
minorities out. They are afraid Car- 
melitos will become all black or an 
all-Mexican barrio. 

“Right now, Carmelitos is the only 
untouchable housing stock in the city. 
It is Custer’s Last Stand for the 
mayor; he has been told what HUD 
wants and he is saying the city 
won't comply.” 

But racism is a strong charge. The 
current city councilman for the area, 
Ed Tuttle, says the mayor isn’t 
racist. He is just worried about Long 
Beach's shrinking tax base, Tuttle 
argues. Poor people mean fewer taxes 
collected. Crout, for his part, doesn’t 
think that’s a legitimate worry. Poor 
people need housing—that's the worry. 
Crout backs his belief in the city’s 
rejection of the poor by quoting an 
item printed in the local paper, The 
Independent, Press-Telegram. An 
anonymous high city official was be- 
ing attacked by a coalition of minority 
organizations for what it claimed was 
racist city policies designed to keep 
Long Beach white. “We don’t care 
what color somebody is,” the official 
said, ‘‘as long as they make $25,000 
a year.” Not very many blacks or 
Chicanos make that kind of money, 
Crout says. Being non-white and 
poor, he concludes, is undesirable in 
Long Beach. 

Dorothy McAleavey is white. She 
has lived in Carmelitos with her 
children for seven years, most of 
which she spent as an activist for 
tenants’ rights. She can’t work be- 
cause of a disabling back injury. Her 
voice still carries the muted twang of 
a Southern background. Blonde hair 
falls straight to her shoulders. Age 


is hard to tell in a woman who has 
borne many children since her teens 
and has spent most of those years 
trying to find the shortest distance 
between the end of the money and 
the end of the month. 

“It's great out here,” says Dorothy, 
sitting at the yellow table in her 
small kitchen. Open shelves line the 
wall above the single sink. Against 
the wall is the stove provided by the 
project. Her own double-wide refrig- 
erator, bought on time, stands on 
the other side of the doorway. There 
is just enough room to walk from 
the backdoor through to the front 
room. “J don’t want to see it go,” 
she says. Dorothy lives in one of the 
single-story buildings which are 
scheduled to be torn down for con- 
struction of new, senior-citizen hous- 
ing. ‘We have good neighbors. We 
don’t have nearly so much crime as 
people say we do. I can walk all 
over at night and not have to worry. 

“Hell, | went downtown one night, 
to go to some hearing or welfare 
rights meeting, I guess it was, and 
right there by City Hall some guy 
accosts me. Wants to show me what 
he’s got in his pants. Nothing like 
that ever happens in Carmelitos. 

“We don’t have racial tensions 
here. Sometimes some new people 
may come in and do something, but 
they soon find out they'd better cut 
that crap out.” Over 60 percent of the 
project is white, the rest of the resi- 
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Dorothy McAleavey doesn't want to leave 
the project. ‘I feel safe here.” 

dents are black or Mexican. 

When the housing authority brings 
out the crime records compiled by its 
security force, the numbers show a 
statistically higher-than-average rate 
for arrests than the rest of the city. 
That, Dorothy counters, is because 
the security patrol is “not very bright 
in the ways of police work.” She 
claims the officers, an independent 
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Almost half of 
enforcement agency, harass teenagers 
and provoke incidents and then arrest 
the kids for ‘assault on an officer.” 
They're never around when you need 
them, and when they are, Dorothy 
complains, they use heavy-handed 
methods. There are kids afraid to 
walk through the project when the 
patrols are around. 

Crime in Carmelitos has been a 
long-standing part of the debate over 
its continued existence. A former 
Long Beach police chief, whose of- 
ficers patrolled the area before the 
housing authority set up its own 
force, once advised a project adminis- 
trator to be skeptical of claims of a 
high crime rate among tenants. “I 
would remind you,” wrote Chief R.G. 
Kortz to Dick Jones, “that crime is 
often used as an excuse by politically 
motivated persons to alarm others to 
adopt their point of view.” The cur- 
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Carmelitos’ residents are children, most from single-parent families. 


rent project manager says a large 
part of the burglaries and vandalism, 
the most common crimes, are com- 
mitted by outsiders. Crout says many 
of the residents hauled downtown to 
be booked by Long Beach police are 
released because police officials feel 
there is insufficient evidence to hold 
them. Kortz’s comment was used by 
the tenants in their defense, but 
Crout doesn’t have too many good 
things to say about the LBPD: ‘The 
Long Beach police think Carmelitos 
is a toilet and everybody who lives 
here deserves whatever happens to 
them.” 

No public official has been as blunt 
as Crout in describing Carmelitos 
residents, except one. Wes Carroll 
was the Eighth District councilman, 
the one who “represented” Carmelitos, 
during most of the years the tenants 
were fighting city hall. Crout says 


Carroll, a candidate for state Senate 
seat in March, 1978, still has a lot of 
influence on the mayor. And Carroll's 
feelings about Carmelitos are unmis- 
takable: ‘They're leeches,” he said. 
“Give them a bus and shoot them 
out of town. If Tuttle (the current 
councilman) tries to. fill that place 
up, I will see that every Long Beach 
resident comes up to riot.” 

There have been suggestions, from 
a number of anonymous sources who 
can’t offer documented proof, that 
Carroll's stubbornness may have 
something to do with his being a 
supplier of drywall to ‘building con- 
tractors. Carroll's favorite plan for 
Carmelitos would allow 28 acres or 
more of this prime land to be open- 
ed up for private development. 

When the sun sinks behind the 
buildings of Carmelitos, the long 
shadows cast across the grounds 
mask the stark reminders of its hap- 
less life. Vacant buildings recede into 
the dusk and littered, unmown lawns 
take on the intense greens of a high 
mountain meadow. Lights glow in 
the windows of living rooms and 
kitchens. The odors of dinners on the 
stove hang in the still air. Children 
shout to one another, carrying on 
their games until the last bit of sun- 
light leaves and tossed balls can no 
longer be seen against the darkened 
sky. 

Nighttime only means another day 
has passed and nothing has changed. 
The arguments go on: Carmelitos is 
a drug-pushers’ paradise, Carmelitos 
has no more drugs than most neigh- 
borhoods; Carmelitos is a crime- 
ridden slum, Carmelitos is a haven 
compared to other impoverished areas; 
Carmelitos should be torn down, 
Carmelitos should be fixed up. 

Through it all, the residents push 
on, trying to get maintenance to mow 
their lawns, keeping kids away from 
broken glass in the vacant buildings, 
going to work .or squeezing out of 
welfare the monthly sums which hold 
their lives together. It is home. Better, 
perhaps, than where they came from. 
Not as good as where they'd like to 
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Mary Deaton, a freelance reporter and photog- 
rapher, has a bachelor’s degree in political 
science and is working on a second degree in 
journalism. 
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A Schizophrenic Comes Home 


LAURA GOLDMAN 


chizophrenia is a word steeped 
in myth and stereotype, much 
of it perpetrated by the media. 
We imagine crazed people en- 
gaged in wild conversation with them- 
selves being taken away to the funny 
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farm by men in white coats. Or we 
have visions of zombie-like mental 
cases weaving baskets and bouncing 
off padded walls. We may think of 
the undesirable hospital setting in 
One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest or 


Deborah Blau’s horrendous ordeal in 
I Never Promised You a Rose Garden. 
Yet it remains for most of us some- 
thing that is ultimately unreal. 

Not for Paul Brown (pseudonym), 
a sophomore at Cal State Long 
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Beach. For him, schizophrenia is a 
hard reality. Two years ago, Paul's 
life-long feelings of alienation and 
depression finally built up to an ex- 
plosive intensity. Fears of rejection 
and humiliation had prevented him 
from seeking help. On Christmas 
Eve, 1976, he scrawled “I'll be happier 
now” on a scrap of paper, found a 
razor and slashed his wrists. 

Mrs. Brown found her son three 
hours later and rushed him to a 
hospital. An hour and 20 stitches 
later, the hospital psychiatrist ques- 
tioned Paul. “I probably said a total 
of three words—'I-don’t-know,’ ” Paul 
recalls. “I did my best to be unco- 
operative.” The psychiatrist scheduled 
an appointment for Paul to meet 
with Dr. John Anderson (pseudonym), 
a specialist in adolescent psychiatry. 

Transferred to a private psychia- 
tric hospital for the consultation, 
Paul remembers thinking, ‘God, I'm 
not crazy and | can leave this place 
in an hour.” He felt superior to 
patients who looked and acted nor- 
mal. And he had a negative reaction 
to the psychiatrist, whom he de- 
scribes as the typical “shrink” — 
small, dark, bearded, very quiet and 
mysterious. This image amused Paul. 
“I was scared to death, but I was 
laughing... . 

“T told him my life story, which 
sounded a lot like a soap opera,” 
Paul continues. At three, his father 
was killed in an auto accident. 
Paul had been very close to his 
father and couldn't understand why 
he had left and wasn’t coming back. 
Paul's mother turned to alcohol to 
cushion her grief, while Paul found 
his escape in books and became 
fascinated with the subject of death. 
Those inevitable final words of fairy 
tales— “... and they lived happily 
ever after ...’. —were hard for him 
to handle. So, as an alternative to 
that story ending, he would become 
the characters. He would dress, speak 
and act like them, refusing to answer 
to his own name. Paul's teachers 
simply figured he was an imaginative 
smart aleck when he signed _ his 
schoolwork “Peter Pan” or ‘Huck 
Finn.” 

Schizophrenia is a splitting of the 
personality, but unlike the celebrated 
real Sybil or the famous fictional 


Dr. Jekyll, the overwhelming major- 
ity of sufferers do not have more 
than one personality. Their intelli- 
gence may remain normal, but their 
emotions are unstable. Some, like 
Paul, withdraw into fantasy and delu- 
sion, which are among the most 
common of schizophrenic thought 


PAUL REMEMBERS 
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disorders. One type of delusion is 
that of grandeur, in which a person, 
like Paul, believes that he or she is 
a famous person or character. 

Paul’s constant fantasizing was 
detrimental to his schoolwork and 
his ability to make friends. “I never 
paid any attention to my teachers,” 
Paul says. “Riding a raft down the 
Mississippi was a lot more interest- 
ing than learning multiplication 
tables. Playing baseball after school 
wasn’t as appealing as playing James 
Bond.” He feared people, feeling in- 
creasingly isolated and lonely. 

After puberty, Paul abandoned his 
storybook fantasies and invented his 
own characters. His favorite was a 
rock superstar based on a cross 
between Mick Jagger and David 
Bowie that he remained submerged 
in throughout high school. Paul wore 
strange, glittery costumes and dyed 
his hair pink, and he thought those 
who stared at him were jealous fans. 

Paul remembers very little about 
high school. He was, he feels, “just 
too far gone.” He did receive awards 
for perfect attendance every year—at 
least he was there physically. Strange- 
ly enough, he also won citizenship 
awards. “My teachers must have 
thought I was a model student be- 
cause I was so quiet,” he says, 
smiling at the idea. 

But hiding beneath this calm ex- 
terior was a deeply disturbed young 


man, terrified of entering the wider 
world. College was out because his 
grades were poor, and he lacked the 
motivation to hold a job. Life was 
too burdensome; death seemed the 
only way out. 

After hearing Paul's story, Dr. 
Anderson summoned Paul's mother 
to the hospital to sign admission 
papers. In the space beside ‘‘Diagno- 
sis,” the doctor wrote “schizophrenia.” 

Paul showed no signs of progress 
during the first three months of his 
stay. He was confined to the closed 
unit area of the hospital, a ward 
with double-bolted doors and few 
luxuries. Every day he would sit in a 
corner of the dayroom or stare out 
of a window. “I had stopped fanta- 
sizing and I had stopped thinking,” 
he remembers. ‘The only way I can 
describe it is like being in the twilight 
zone. | had no perception of time or 
space. | should have been scared or 
angry, but I felt absolutely nothing. 
It was the bleakest, blackest period 
of my life.” 

Many of the hospital’s patients did 
not have psychiatric disorders. About 
eight out of 10 teenagers were ad- 
mitted because of drug abuse, or 
because they were running away from 
home, or to avoid juvenile hall. 

Janet Nelson (pseudonym), a run- 
away, was admitted to the hospital 
shortly before Paul, and clearly re- 
members his early days in the closed 
unit: “Paul was the resident space 
case. He never spoke to anyone. If 
you asked him a question, he'd give 
a one-word answer and then walk 
away. During group therapy, he 
would stare at the floor, hardly 
blinking. We figured he was hope- 
less. I was really surprised to see 
him recover.” 

Recovery began after Paul had 
spent more than four months slowly 
vegetating in the closed unit. No 
longer able to stand his twilight zone 
existence, he decided to take a chance 
and talk to someone. He was sur- 
prised when the patient he spoke to 
did not reject him. He soon found all 
his peers were glad to hear from him. 

Dr. Anderson was also glad to hear 
from his patient during their daily 
30-minute meetings. Paul discovered 
the more he talked, the more his 
psychiatrist helped him understand 
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and deal with his problems. “I began 
to look forward to our sessions,” 
Paul says. “I felt a small glimmer of 
hope.” 

Although Paul was making pro- 
gress, he still drifted in and out of 
his old fantasies, one foot on the edge 
of reality and the other in illusion. 
It was loneliness that drove him 
deepest into his fantasy world, and 
he still suffered long periods of 
depression. To help him through 
these dark spells, Dr. Anderson pre- 
scribed medication which Paul con- 
tinues to take. Chemotherapy can 
bring the schizophrenic patient out 
of a breakdown; it can also make 
management and control of violent 
patients easier. 

Paul reached his turning point nine 
months after admission to the hos- 
pital. Until then, he had never ex- 
pressed his anger. It remained buried 
deeply inside him and he rarely even 
felt it; instead, his fantasies served 
as an outlet. As a rock star, he 
fought with his imaginary agent; 
Huck Finn would scold a non-existent 
Tom Sawyer. But during one session 
with his psychiatrist, Paul threw a 
tantrum, releasing his life-long rage. 

With the doctor as his father, Paul 
expressed how angry he was with 
death. He had always believed the 
bad things he did as a child, such as 
swearing and talking back to his 
parents, were the cause of his father’s 
death. Now came the realization that 
his father’s passing was not his fault 
at all, and he finally threw off the 
burden of his imagined responsibility. 

Expressing his anger was just an 
on-ramp to Paul's road to recovery. 
He next learned to spend less time 
dwelling on his problems and to be- 
come involved in hospital activities. 
Dr. Anderson allowed him to partici- 
pate in occupational and recreational 
therapies. Paul would build furniture 
or draw, concentrating only on the 
project and forcing himself not to 
daydream. And he played volleyball 
with other patients, which required 
teamwork and forced him to relate 
to others. 

Although college had once seemed 
an impossible dream, Paul decided 
after a year of hospitalization to 
complete his high school studies as 
preparation for higher education. The 


hospital had its own school, staffed 
by four certified instructors with 
whom Paul worked on a one-to-one 
basis, an ideal arrangement which 
prevented him from daydreaming or 
ignoring his homework. The teachers 
understood Paul's problems and 
needs, and with their attention, he 
completed the last semester of his 
senior year in less than a month, 
achieved high scores on his SAT and 
ACT tests and graduated with honors. 

During this time, Paul was trans- 
ferred to the open unit. Here he en- 
joyed such “luxuries” as wall-to-wall 
carpeting, a dayroom with a pool 
table, jukebox, candy machine and, 
especially, the privilege of sleeping 
late on Sundays. 

Dr. Anderson was preparing Paul 
for his ultimate challenge—a healthy 
return to life outside the hospital. “I 
love the relaxed, secure atmosphere 
of hospital life,” Paul admits, “but I 
was really anxious to experience the 
real world. I was scared, though, 
because the process would be like a 
rebirth. I had a totally new attitude 
toward life.” 

The “rebirth” was handled with 
extreme gentleness and caution. Dr. 
Anderson began the process by ac- 
companying Paul on a shopping trip 
for new clothes. The people Paul saw 
at the shopping center both frightened 
and delighted him. “I stared at every- 
body and everything,” he recalls. 
“Before, I could never look people in 
the eye. I always felt invisible. Now 
I wanted to yell, ‘Hey! Here I am!’ ” 

Eventually, Paul was allowed to 
go home on weekend passes. “My 
house seemed completely different 
from my memories of it,” Paul recalls. 
“Everything seemed so much smaller. 
It took me some time to get used to 
closing the doors gently instead of 
slamming them.” Differences were 
not limited to the house. Paul’s 
mother had been attending group 
therapy sessions for the parents of 
patients, and she seemed calmer and 
more relaxed. She told her son that 
she had stopped drinking. Paul later 
discovered that she had: lied, but 
this did not upset him as it would 
have a year earlier. 

On one of his passes, Paul visited 
Mark Stern (pseudonym), a friend from 
high school. Mark had this descrip- 


tion of his reunion with Paul: “J 
really didn’t know what to expect. In 
school Paul had always seemed a 
million miles away; it was hard to 
get and keep his attention. But when 
I saw him again, he was all ‘there.’ 
In fact he did most of the talking, 
which was kind of weird because he 
used to be such an introvert.” 

Seventeen months after he entered 
the hospital, Paul was perched on 
the threshold of his new, healthier 
life. The last step before discharge 
was going out and getting a job. 
Paul discovered that many so-called 
equal opportunity employers were, 
in fact, discriminatory. “Whenever | 
checked that box after the question 
about having a mental health ill- 
ness, the employer would give me a 
strange look and say, ‘We'll call 
you.’ They never did. I quit checking 
those boxes and eventually got a 
decent job.” ; 

Leaving the hospital evoked many 
emotions which, for once, Paul was 
able to express. “I had never cried 
before, but on my discharge day I 
couldn’t stop. I had made so many 
good, true friends those 18 months. . . 
I wanted to take them all home with 
me, 

Shortly after his discharge, Paul 
received his acceptance notice from 
CSULB—proof he was not a failure. 
At the same time, Paul was making 
friends among his co-workers. He 
enrolled in summer school to get 
accustomed to a college environ- 
ment. He had very little time to 
himself, but he found he much pre- 
ferred the company of real people to 
that of his fantasy characters. 

It has been two years now since 
Paul’s hospitalization. The memory 
of it is like a dream, half nightmare 
and half fantasy. Paul is glad it 
happened, because “if it hadn't,” he 
says, ‘I'd be dead or in a padded cell 
in Camarillo.” 

Although Paul is enjoying life now, 
the stigma of being a former mental 
patient remains. He wonders if others 
know he is schizophrenic. He realizes 
some 40 percent of psychiatric patients 
spend their lives in and out of 
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has written for Seventeen, Literary Cavalcade 
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TWO TICKETS TO 


PARADISE 


A pair of California girls spend two weeks on a 
remote island in the South Pacific 


KATHLEEN WHITE 


had been wandering through 
the South Pacific with Laura for 
three months, visiting the Sa- 
moas, Fiji, New Hebrides and 
New Caledonia when the offer came 
along; don’t be just tourists, do what 
everybody dreams of doing. Live on 
a remote island. Go native. For two 
20-year-old California coeds, it was 
an offer too good to refuse. 

Everyone in the Pacific has a 
“brother” willing to share his home. 
Our friend in New Caledonia, a 
French island, had one on Ouvéa. He 
gave us a letter of introduction. 
After convincing the crew of a copra 
boat that we were worthy cargo, its 
members agreed to drop us off in 
Ouvéa. 

The 130-foot boat was carrying 
four cars, two tractors and food- 
stuffs, but copra (dried coconut meat 
prized for its oil) is the major re- 
source in the smaller islands, and 
after unloading its cargo at various 
islands, the Boulari would load up 
on copra and return to New Cale- 
donia. 

As the boat pulled away from the 
dock and headed for the open sea, the 
crew rearranged the cargo and played 
ukuleles. We read, wrote letters and 
drew pictures to entertain ourselves 
for the few hours we had been told 
the trip would take. We followed 
the coastline of New Caledonia for 
two hours. The beautiful craggy 
mountain range reached down to the 
sea and pine trees covered vast areas 
of land. A fresh ocean breeze pro- 
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vided welcome relief from the blazing 
sun. 

Hours and hours passed. What was 
going on? The native “pidgin” bore 
only a scant resemblance to the lan- 
guage I'd sweated to learn in high 
school, so getting an answer took 
some doing. After much confusion, 
we learned that Ouvéa was another 
two-day’s sail. It had been 12 hours 
since our last meal and the idea of 
another 48 hours without food was 
disheartening. We'd never make it! 

It was dinnertime and although we 
weren't famished, the sounds of 
hunger were rumbling loud and clear. 
We decided to sleep it off and dozed 
on wooden seats as we dreamed of 
steaming plates of lasagne, cool crisp 
salads and buttered French bread. 
I was about to dive into a bowl of 
strawberry yogurt when one of the 
crew members shook me awake. The 
crew's watchful eyes had discerned 
our plight, and we sat down to a 
fantastic chicken and rice stew. 

At 4 a.m. the following day, we 
awoke to roaring engines, clanging 
bells and barking dogs aboard the 
vessel. We had arrived at St. Joseph, 
the main village of Ouvéa. It was 
like entering a theater in which a 
performance was about to begin. The 
“chorus” consisted of dark-skinned 
Melanesians, immigrants from Wallis 
Island near Fiji. Men and women 
alike adorned their frizzy brown hair 
with ferns and tied colorful material, 
called lavas, around their waists. 

The backdrop was a jungle; vege- 


tation covered every inch of ground 
and finger-like coconut palms reached 
up into the cloudless sky. The air was 
fragrant with the aroma of frangi- 
pangis and scantily-clad children were 
aggravating grazing goats in the bush. 

The man who was supposed to 
meet us wasn’t there. In the states, 
a person who is late is called irre- 
sponsible, but in the South Pacific, 
well, “C'est la vie!” 

The natives stared at Laura and me. 
Laura, with her auburn hair and red 
freckles spattered across her Irish 
skin, was no doubt the main attrac- 
tion. In this land of dark-skinned 
people, however, I ran a close second 
with my blonde hair and sunburned 
cheeks. 

Half an hour passed as we made 
ourselves comfortable on bags of 
copra until we were finally approached 
by a young man. Laura flashed our 
“passport” — the letter — at him. 
Without saying a word, he grabbed 
our packs and threw them in the back 
of his truck. We were going for a 
HOLS ps ae 

The winding road was strewn with 
chuckholes and we managed to hit 
most of them. The road took us in- 
land through a garden of ferns and 
flowering plants. Banana trees bear- 
ing three-inch fruit lined the roads 
and pigs and chickens took their 
chances darting across the pavement. 

During the drive, the three of us 
were silent and the driver, at best, 
looked mean. Finally he stopped at a 
group of farés — shelters built with 
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palm fronds and branches — where 
I was only too happy to get out of 
the car. 

Alphonse Toulangi and his wife 
Rose greeted us with the customary 
kiss on both cheeks and once again 


Laura held out the letter. Their 
broad smiles welcomed us to their 
home and we offered them gifts of 
sugar and rice. 


Most of the natives speak only 
Wallisian; fortunately, Alphonse spoke 
a little French. Unfortunately, my 
French did not coincide with any- 
thing Alphonse had ever heard be- 
fore, so I just plastered a smile on 
my face and kept it there for two 
weeks. Laura’s French was better, and 
that sometimes helped. Most of the 
time we didn’t have a clue as to what 
was happening. 

After storing our packs, we were 
given a tour of the area. The Tou- 
langi property, shared among several 
relatives, begins 50 yards from the 
beach. There is a big faré for eating, 
one for storage, and one for cooking. 
Tucked away in the bush is an out- 
house. 

The island population of 2,500 is 
comprised mostly of old men, women 
and children. The young men go to 
New Caledonia to work. Alphonse 
explained that nobody works for a 
wage in Ouvéa if there is enough 
food. There are taro, banana and 
coconut plantations to oversee, fish 
to catch and chicken and pigs to 
raise. 

Life is rudimentary in the village 
of St. Joseph. There’s no running 
water or electricity, and few cars or 
trucks make use of the single paved 
road. Kerosene, rice, sugar and tins 
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of butter and powdered milk may be 
obtained by bartering copra to the 
cargo boats. There is always a 
“brother” to call on for food if it’s 
needed. 

The women spend the early morn- 
ing hours washing clothes in buckets 
of rainwater, sweeping the open 
farés clear of pebbles, watching the 
children and preparing the day’s 
meals. Sometimes, the men work in 
the fields, but more often they are 
found sitting under the faré, discussing 
“important matters.” 

The trade winds blow in from the 
sea and sweep over the coast hour 
after hour, morning and afternoon, 
but it remains almost unbearably hot. 
Big drops of sweat, unable to evapo- 
rate in the humid air, ran warm 
and salty across my lips. 

The sandy beach is blindingly 
white and the fine granules sifted 
between my toes. The turquoise 
water is so warm that I had to 
remind myself to get out after an 
hour before turning into a prune. 

Fifty-year-old Alphonse is called 
the “old one” and is the resident 
medicine man. The water is full of 
poisonous fish which, when eaten, 
will produce a nasty rash over your 
body. Pills given by the “official” 
doctor never seem to help, but 
Alphonse’s herbal tea always seems 
to cure the malady. 

During the daytime, many of my 
hours were spent exploring the snowy- 
white beaches and lazily floating in 
the clear 75-degree water. The natives 
preferred sleeping in the 105-degree 
heat while the crazy Californians 
donned reed hats and lavas to comb 
the beaches for unusual shells. The 


singing wind among the pines and the 
flutter of the breeze in my cotton 
wrap were the only sounds to be 
heard. 

I rarely saw anyone on these visits 
to the beach and I quickly became a 
modern-day Crusoe, searching for 
what treasures the sea might offer. 
Brown- and white-striped nautilus 
shells and cowries dotted the sand, 
along with the brittle skeletons of 
pigs and dogs. Dog meat is an island 
favorite. Upon learning that, I quickly 
pleaded vegetarianism. 

While the days were pleasant, the 
nights were dreadful. Insects of all 
kinds attacked us and mosquitos 
swarmed around our faces. Bloody 
cockroaches the size of small mice 
infested our backpacks and held relay 
races across the floor and up the 
walls. Laura would arm herself with 
her shoe and bound across the room 
to squish one of the creatures. She 
could never control the whole popu- 
lation, however. In desperation we 
would light a mosquito coil and 
smoke out every living thing in the 
room. The effect was disastrous. 
Evenually, we opened a window to 
save our lungs and a fresh brigade of 
healthy, buzzing pests joined their 
surviving comrades. 

Most of the islanders practice the 
Catholic faith and Sunday at St. 
Joseph is a gala occasion. The Mass 
we attended began at 7 a.m. before 
the unmerciful, raging sun lashed out 
and set fire to every inch of un- 
covered flesh. 


The men, dressed in flowery-print 
lavas, shorts or pants, entered the 
church first and took their places on 
the right side of the altar. Brightly 
colored cotton missionary dresses, 
with buttons in the back making a 
snug fit around the neck, adorn the 
barefoot women. Pushing, shoving, 


Illustrations by Reed Cardwell 


kicking and giggling, the wide-eyed 
children squirmed in the front row 
pews, craning their necks to stare at 
the two of us. 

The air was thick in the over- 
crowded church, and although the 
windows and doors were open, the 
nauseating smell of 200 people sweat- 
ing profusely filled the church. 

A scraggly, dirt-covered, emaciated 
mongrel wandered lazily through the 
church and despite repeated kicks 
from the parishioners, the dog refused 
to leave, finally settling on the cool 
cement floor under the back pew. 

An old, grey-haired man stooped 
over the antique organ and began 
pounding on the decaying keyboard. 
With new-found vitality he led the 
congregation in song as they belted 
out hymns that- nearly raised the 
roof. 

The simple, hour-long ceremony 
demonstrated the devout faith of the 
Ouvéans and gave me the opportunity 
to witness the sincerity with which 
these people praise God. 

Early one morning Alphonse an- 
nounced that we would be going 
somewhere but gave no particulars. 
I waited outside for the family: 
Alphonse, Rose, four children and a 
grandmother. 

Alphonse came out dressed in 
pants, a shirt and thongs. Freshly 
washed children with clean clothing 
poured out of the farés and the 
women, carrying palm baskets filled 
with taro, bananas and coconut, 
were dressed in their Sunday best. 
Everyone climbed into the truck and 
we were off. 

Thirty minutes passed as we 
bounced along the gravel road that 
encircles the island. Those inside the 
truck were unusually quiet and it 
would have been nice to strike up a 
conversation. Instead, Laura and | 
looked at each other quizzically and 
decided it could only be another 
adventure. 

At last the truck pulled into a 
grassy area and stopped. The family 
piled out and quickly blended into a 
gathering crowd. Hundreds of older 
people sought the shaded areas as 
children chased the many dogs 
around and kicked coconuts with 
their bare feet. 

We were seated 100 feet away from 


the front of a stucco building and 
could hear women wailing, which 
sent chills through my body. It was 
then that I noticed a flag flying at 
half mast. 

A group of people before us 
entered the house and the volume of 
shrieks and wails increased. | dreaded 
the thought of entering the house and 
Laura’s wild eyes were no comfort. 
My confidence wilted as the natives 
eyed us critically and watched our 
every move. 

Fifteen minutes passed and twenty 
or more people walked out of the 
house with their heads bowed, wiping 
away tears. Our family was next, 
and although Laura and I hesitated, 
Alphonse waved us on. We entered 
the room and found a body laid out 
on a mattress in the center of the 
room. The man was covered with 
an embroidered white sheet and a 
wreath of wild flowers adorned his 
head. The four walls were lined with 
women sitting cross-legged, weeping 
into their dresses. We sat down and 
immediately Rose and the other 
women joined in the moaning. 

Alphonse broke up the moaning 
by reciting some prayers to which 
the women responded. Rose got up 
on her knees and crawled around 
the room, kissing each person. We 
did the same. Still on our knees, we 
left the room and the next group 
entered. 

The large field was packed with 
people and there were numerous farés 
providing relief from the sweltering 


heat. Four giant tables were set up, 
laden with bowls, spoons, bread and 
sugar. The women sat down first 
with the children and were served tea 
and bread by young men. When we 
finished, the bowls were taken to a 
smaller faré where the girls would 
wash the dishes for the next group. 

After tea, we were led to a faré 
where men talked quietly on one side 
and women sprawled out and pre- 
pared for a nap on the other. 

As the day wore on we learned 
that the dead man was one of the 
two island chiefs, which explained 
why the ceremony drew 700 mourners. 

The chief's eldest son was to be- 
come the new leader. He was a 25- 
year-old bachelor priest who lived 
on another island, and he would 
have to leave there and come to 
Ouvéa. By tradition, the chief must 
be married with the consent of the 
elders, and if the elders aren't pleased 
with his choice, the chief's son must 
choose again. 

At five o'clock we sat down to 
yet another meal. A faré was set 
aside for cooking and the women 
bent over huge black pots boiling 
taro and rice. Each family contributed 
food to the meal. 

It had been a long day and by 
nightfall we were exhausted. The 
ceremony was to last three days and 
many of the mourners were setting 
up camp on the field. I was relieved 
to see that the Toulangis weren't 
staying and looked forward to a long 
sleep. 

Our last day in Ouvéa came at 
last, and now seemed too soon. We 
spent the afternoon with some children, 
picking and choosing shells on the 
beach. After living with the children 
for two weeks, they acknowledged 
us as friends. The shy four- and five- 
year-olds would touch our hair and 
hold our hands, then run off scream- 
ing in delight. 

It was a sad morning when we 
left the little island and to this day, 
etched in our memories, is the open- 
ness and simplicity of the children, 
for through their eyes we saw the 
reality of our South Pacific dream. 


Kathleen White, a junior journalism major, 
spent nine months travelling in the South 
Pacific. 
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GARDEN GROVE — 13921 seaboard Circle — (714) 554-0560 S.D./KEARNY-MESA — 5160 Mercury Pt., San Diego — RIVERSIDE — 6750A central Ave. — (714) 687-9503 
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GROUP 

TIRE SALES 
WAREHOUSES, , 
INC. 


MEMBERSHIP CARD 


SPECIAL WHOLESALE DISCOUNT 
GROUP PURCHASE PLAN 


CS UE: 


titles the holder 
ment this membership card en 
FSi ane WAREHOUSE PRICES on new tires, shock ab 
wheels and other products as 


Bys 
to WHOLESAL 
sorbers, automotive batteries. 


available 
The Easy Way... The Thrifty Way.. The Sensible Way to Buy Tires 


GROUP — REVERSE SIDE FOR WAREHOUSE LOCATIONS) , 
TIRE SALES Ae Open Daily 8 to 6, Saturday 8 to 5 
WAREHOUSES, Manutactured by World's Largest Tire Makers or Subsidiaries 


“TOP QUALITY ONLY” <> [7 


DETACH CARD FOR SAFE KEEPING 
SEE MAPS FOR NEW LOCATIONS 


Hours: °4™ - 2 FM saturdays 
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TIRES at 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE PRICES 


SHOCKS + WHEELS - BATTERIES 


GROUP PURCHASE PLAN 


(Not Available to the General Public) 


SEE BACK COVER FOR 
LOCATION NEAREST YOU 


FIND YOUR SIZE & TYPE 
ON PRICE SHEET 


MAG, WIRE, TRUCK, FRONT DRIVE AUTOS 
ADDITIONAL CHARGE 


SOUTHWEST’S LARGEST GROUP TIRE PROGRAM — 21 LOCATIONS TO SERVE YOU 
POLYESTER 4 PLY GLASS BELTED 78 SERIES 


HIGH QUALITY 78 SERIES 
WHITEWALL 
30,000 MILE WARRANTY 


Fed 


EXTRA HEAVY — WIDE 78 


WHITEWALL 


35,000 MILE WARRANTY 


Fed 


BELTED 78 SERIES 
WHITEWALL — FIBERGLASS 
30,000 MILE WARRANTY 


Fed 


BELTED 78 SERIES 
WHITEWALL — FIBERGLASS 
35,000 MILE WARRANTY 


Fed 
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DEAR MEMBER: 


You will be pleased to know that special arrangements have been made 
with GROUP TIRE SALES to enable you to: 
Save BIG money on 
e New Premium Tires* 
¢ Quality Automotive Batteries 
e Shock Absorbers (By Monroe). 
Because GROUP TIRE sells at WHOLESALE PRICE LEVELS due to 
Volume Buying Power 
Direct From Factory 
In Low Overhead Warehouse Locations 
The GROUP TIRE WRITTEN GUARANTEE is the finest in the tire in- 
dustry, is honored at ALL GROUP WAREHOUSES, and covers: 
All Road Hazards 
Workmanship and Materials 
No-Time-Limit Mileage Guarantee 
All GROUP TIRE WAREHOUSES are open 
8:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. Weekdays 
8:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. Saturdays 
If desired, Easy Budget Terms with up to 24 months to pay are available. 
BankAmericard and Mastercharge are honored. And remember, 


“THIS PROGRAM IS NOT AVAILABLE TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC” 
KEEP YOUR MEMBERSHIP CARD WITH YOU AT ALL TIMES. 


AMERICA’S 5 LARGEST TIRE 
COMPANIES NO LONGER OFFER 
A MILEAGE OR ROAD HAZARD 
WARRANTY !! 


WE OFFER BOTH!! 


OTHER GROUP TIRE SALES WAREHOUSES 


OCEANSIDE 92054 
478 Airport Road 
(714) 433-1020 


EL CAJON 92020 
1445 N. Magnolia Ave 
(714) 440-0701 


SAN DIEGO 92101 
450 10th Avenue 
(714) 239-9741 


LAS VEGAS 89114 
3349 So. Highland Dr 
(702) 732-7452 


GROUP CONSUMER PROTECTION PLAN @ LIMITED WARRANTY 


No-Time-Limit Mileage Tire Warranty. Group Co. warrants that the 
original purchaser will receive the full mileage as shown in this price 
schedule with no time limit or will be given a credit towards the purchase 
of a new tire at current Group pricing. This applies also to tires that fail 
due to defects in workmanship, material or road hazard. The credit will 
be computed by taking the original cost and dividing by a percentage 
based on mileage used, i.e., 50% mileage = 50% credit 

Workmanship/Material and Road Hazard Tire Warranty. Group Co 
warrants that if a tire not covered by the No-Time-Limit Mileage Tire 
Warranty fails due to defects in workmanship, material or road hazard at 
any time during the life of the original tread, the original purchaser will 
receive a credit towards the purchase of a new tire at current Group pric- 
ing. The credit will be computed by dividing original cost by original 
tread depth and multiplying by tread depth remaining, i.e., 50% tread 
depth = 50% credit 

Road Hazard Warranty applies to passenger tires on passenger 
vehicles only 

Additional Tire Warranty Information. The warranties do not cover: 1) 
tires with repairable punctures; 2) tires that fail as a result of fire, van- 
dalism, collision, chains, willful abuse, or run flat; 3) TIRES WITH 
IRREGULAR OR PREMATURE WEAR OR DAMAGE DUE TO 
MISALIGNMENT, FAULTY OR WORN SUSPENSION SYSTEMS, im- 


Proper inflation, out of balance, overloaded, or tires used on a wheel of 
unacceptable rim width; 4) tires used in any form of racing 

Passenger car tires are considered worn or smooth when the remain- 
ing tread depth is 2/32 or less at high point of tread. 

Tires required at a future date for replacement of an adjustment tire or 
additional tire purchases may be limited to manufacturers and models 
carried in stock by Group Co. at that time 

If a tire failure covered by the above warranties occurs beyond a dis- 
tance of 100 miles from a Group Co. warehouse, the customer may 
purchase a new tire and either bring or ship prepaid the failed tire to any 
Group Co. warehouse, along with the customer warranty invoice show- 
ing proof of purchase, Group Co. will process the tire as outlined in the 
warranties above and proper reimbursement will be made. 

Shock Absorber Warranty. Group Co. shock absorber warranty is a 
lifetime warranty. Should a shock absorber prove to be defective, Group 
Co. will replace the shock absorber at no charge 

Wheel Warranty. Group Co. warrants replacement of a wheel at no 
charge should it prove to be defective in workmanship or material within 
12 months from date of purchase. 

36, 42 and 60 Month Battery Warranty. When testing shows a battery 
to be defective and it will not hold a charge, Group Co. will replace the 
battery at no charge within 90 days of purchase. After 90 days, the 


original purchaser will receive a credit towards the purchase of a new 
battery at current Group pricing. The credit will be computed by taking 
the original cost and dividing by a percentage based on months used 
i.e., 50% months used, 50% credit. 


Additional Warranty Information Pertaining to All Products Sold by 
Group Co. The warranties covering all products sold by Group Co. apply 
only to the original purchaser, original vehicle on which product was in- 
stalled and is non-transferable. The warranties pertain to products used 
on non-commercial passenger Cars and trucks only 

The warranties covering all products sold by Group Co. do not cover 
consequential damages or injury resulting therefrom, and no implied or 
express warranties, no matter how made, shall be deemed to go beyond 
the warranties herein described 

Defective tires, batteries, shock absorbers and wheels, along with 
original invoice, must be presented to any Group Co. Warehouse for 
replacement under terms of the above warranties. 

These warranties do not include the cost of incidental services, except 
tires replaced under these warranties will be mounted at no charge to 
the original purchaser 

In compliance with the Magnuson-Moss Warranty Act enacted by 
Congress in 1975, all consumer products sold by Group Tire Sales 
Warehouses, Inc. are considered LIMITED WARRANTY. 


ALL SALES WAREHOUSES OPEN 8 TO 6 MONDAY THRU FRIDAY; 8 TO 5 SATURDAY — PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


Fight Inflation 
with 
Group Purchasing 


All tires shown in this confidential price 
schedule are premium? and first line quality 
only. (Absolutely no seconds, blemished 
tires, used tires, retreads, or recaps are 
sold.) All tires in the warehouses are from 
factories of the best known and most 


STATEMENT OF QUALITY 


respected manufacturers in the industry, 
and are manufactured under the most rigid 
quality controls. See U.S. Govt. required 
Coding System and Tire Guide Reference 
Book at your Warehouse. Ask to see the 
maker's identifying code mark on the tire. 


BUSINESS 9 am - 5 PM Saturdays 
HOURS: Closed Sundays 


RETAIN THIS PRICING SCHEDULE IN SAFE PLACE FOR FUTURE USE. 


8 AM - 6 PM Weekdays 


Attention: All private businesses, industrial organizations, institutions, associations and clubs, call the nearest Group 
Tire Sales Warehouse for membership information. A fringe benefit for members and personnel (without obligation). 
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t's ten o'clock on a Tuesday night in Los Angeles, 
and business is better than usual at the Starwood. | 
About 200 pubescent rock ‘n’ roll fanatics have 
gathered in the drafty, cavernous club on Santa 

Monica Boulevard to watch Christian, a fledgling hard- 

rock band. But Christian is having problems. The sound 

system needs constant readjustment, and aside from half 

a dozen teenaged girls bobbing their heads to the music 

as they huddle against the scarred stage, the audience 

congregated on the dance floor is watching rather than 

moving. Some 35 minutes after it takes the stage, the 

band walks off, its rhythm guitarist pausing on his way 

up the stairs behind the stage to shout angrily at the 

largely indifferent audience. Upstairs, in the Hot 100 

Club—an area reserved for record industry VIPs—the 

bored observers briefly note the abrupt exit and return 

to their conversations and Perriers. 

Christian will be back. Not only to the Starwood, 
but to other clubs like it. And if they don’t come back, 
their place will be taken by any of several dozen bands 
waiting in the wings. For these bands, a Starwood 
engagement means a small plot in rock ‘n’ roll’s Promised 
Land. 


Illustration by Ken Rosenberg All 


They don’t come for the money; few groups make 
enough to cover much more than expenses. And it’s not 
a certain steppingstone to stardom, either. Two years 
ago this month, a Los Angeles-based rock magazine 
listed the seventeen most promising local bands on the 
club circuit. To date, only three of those bands have 
signed record contracts, and two of those three were 
subsequently dropped by their labels when their records 
didn’t sell. 

But Christian will be back because its members don’t 
remember the fourteen promising bands who disappeared, 
or the two who lost their contracts. Rather, they 
remember the lone success story of that lot: how Van 
Halen, a year ago restricted to the Starwood and less 
glamorous clubs in Glendora and Van Nuys, recently 
filled the 10,000-seat Long Beach Arena and sold over a 
million copies of its debut album. They remember that 
the Byrds and Buffalo Springfield started out playing 
tiny clubs on the Sunset Strip before they revolutionized 
L.A. rock. They remember that the Doors struggled for 
years in those very same clubs until the president of 
Elektra Records happened to walk into the Whisky a Go 
Go the night they were performing and decided that he 
needed a rock act to boost his folk label's credibility. 

That's the lure: there is always a chance that the right 
person will be in the audience to see that one magical 
performance. It’s a chance to be heard by a talent scout 
for a local record company, a high-powered manager, 
or a writer for an influential publication. There’s no 
guarantee that any of those people will attend, but the 
break, nonetheless, can happen anytime. Even Elvis 
Presley's father, early in 1956, remarked to his son, 
“What happened, El? The last thing I can remember is 
I was working in a can factory and you were driving a 
truck.” 


In Los Angeles, the trappings of rock stardom—the 
massive billboards lining the Strip, the plush record and 
management offices—are too blatant to ignore. So the 
line of rock contenders grows longer: The Kats, Borealis, 
High Strung, Uncle, Tierra, Conquest, Pegasus, Snapp, 
Evolution, Jett Silver, Suite 19, Pretty Poison, The 
Knack, Rubber City Rebels, The Zippers, 20/20, Bates 
Motel. And that list is hardly complete—it only includes 
the unsigned bands playing in three local clubs during 
one two-week period. 

Last year saw a resurgence in the local club scene 
unlike anything since the glory days of the Strip in the 
mid-60s. Bands sprung up everywhere, played the club 
circuit, disbanded, reformed and reappeared with 
bewildering speed. Riding the fresh spirit of rock’s New 
Wave, they gave the scene a youthful but shortlived 
verve that didn’t last through the summer. Things are 
stable now—stable and active. Local listeners can choose 
from a wide variety of homegrown and imported groups 
in nearly every musical genre; the best are beginning to 
attract media and industry attention, and along with the 
talent explosion has come an influx of clubs to showcase 
that talent. The Starwood and the Troubador anchor 
the scene in Hollywood, but smaller clubs are scattered 
throughout the entire area, from the Corral in Topanga 
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Canyon to the Rock Corporation in the Valley to Madame 
Wong's in Chinatown to the Sweetwater in Redondo 
Beach. And those are just the biggest entries. To be- 
come a part of this scene, the musicians are willing to 
put up with a lot of frustration, as one veteran relates: 

“We went into this bar down on the shore ... about 
midnight on a Saturday night, when the joint should 
be, you know, there should be a few folks in there. We 
went into the place, the darkest, dampest, dingiest place 
you've ever seen and there was nobody in there, right? 
So we walked up to the cat and said, ‘Listen, we'll come 
in a play for the door. We'll charge a dollar at the door 
and play for that.’ 

“We had a seven-piece band at the time, we had a big 
band, and we brought the band in the first week and 
made about ... let’s see ... we split $13.75 between the 
seven of us. Next week I was there with a six-piece band, 
the next week with a five-piece band, and that went on 
for a few weeks. 

“We were playin’ this joint, and people were always 
tryin’ to set us up, sayin’, ‘Man, I got the manager from 
the Byrds comin’ down here tonight to check you guys 
out! You dudes better be good!’ So we would play like 
mad dogs all night, and like three in the morning we'd 
all be sittin’ at this damn little table sayin’, ‘Where is the 
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cat? What happened to the joker?’ ” 

Bruce Springsteen tells that story in concert, and every- 
one laughs; it’s been years since Springsteen has had to 
set up his equipment on the roof of a shopping center's 
parking deck in Richmond, Virginia because he couldn't 
find anywhere else to play. But when Chuck Alvarez, 
lead guitarist for a Redondo Beach band called The 
Twisters, tells similar stories, he’s not looking for 
chuckles. “It’s a big hassle,” says Alvarez. “The owners 
of the clubs try to categorize you. If you don’t fit in, 
they don’t think you have commercial value and they 
shy away from hiring you.” 

D. Whitney Quinn, a Laguna Beach singer and song- 
writer, agrees: “I decided to stop playing the clubs 
because they can be a dead end. They just aren't very 
receptive to the people who play there. If I had received 
any kind of encouragement, I would have done more 
club shows. But I didn’t. It’s a good way for people to 
have their last straws broken.” 

The scenario, according to Alvarez, usually goes 
something like this: “A club calls us and tells us to come 
down for an audition. But it isn’t really an audition. We 
just get tricked into playing for an evening without pay. 


We get treated like non-pros. They give us a crappy 
dressing room the size of a broom closet next to the 
public restrooms. And you can make more money play- 
ing weddings and private parties.” Recently, the band 
took home $35 for a three-night stand at the Rock 
Corporation. 

But things aren't always that bad. The Twisters also 
perform every Thursday night at the Sweetwater club, 
where owner Richard Stacey says they're far and away 
the most successful local band he’s ever presented. And 
for the Sweetwater shows, the band takes home about 
$250; the Sweetwater pays a flat rate, like the Starwood, 
but unlike most local clubs. “Most present three local 
bands a night,” says Stacey, “give them 2,000 free tickets 
each, and then split the door between them—if there is 
a door, that is.” 

If there isn’t much of a door, it’s because local bands 
just don’t draw crowds. So in order to get people into 
the house—and alongside the bar, where the clubs make 
their money—most clubs give free tickets to the band. 
The Sweetwater, for example, usually passes out 1,000 
free passes to the bands; depending on how hard a group 
works passing them out, the return ranges from five to 
15 percent. Rarely does it get above fifteen. 

But the outlook can be improved by an outstanding 
band or, just as often, by a hometown favorite. “Even 
though the local bands may not be great,” says Stacey, 
“all their friends live in the area. The guys they went to 
high school with live close by, so they can still pack the 
people in. Sometimes we have to base bookings on 
things like that rather than on the quality of the act.” 

That approach works for clubs in outlying areas. But 
Hollywood's best-known night spots—the Roxy and the 
Whisky, where most industry insiders congregate—can’t 
rely on the loyalty of high school buddies. There, if you 
don’t draw a crowd, you don't get a booking. And 
according to David Forest, who took over booking for 
the Whisky last summer, local bands seldom, if ever, 
pack them in. Once a regular showcase for local talent, 
the Whisky rarely presents those acts now. Ignoring the 
complaints from what he terms “little bitty two-month- 
old garage bands,” Forest made the Whisky off-limits to 
all but the most popular local bands. And the Roxy, 
the city’s poshest rock club, has long been nothing but 
a showcase for record company acts. 

That leaves the smaller clubs—or Whitney Quinn's 
approach, which didn’t include clubs at all. Armed with 
Billboard Magazine's Directory of Personal Managers, 
Booking Agents and Labels, Quinn made a list of 50 
local managers last summer. If they accepted new clients, 
he sent them his four-song demo tape, along with his 
name and phone number, a note saying “call anytime” 
and 35¢ in change. (England's Stiff Records returned the 
box with a penciled note: “Not enough money.”) With 
the tape went a form letter: 


Dear To Whom It May Concern: 

I'm sending this tape to you because I've heard on the 
street that you have some of the best ears in the busi- 
ness. Even though I'm eating Spam spread for dinner 
these days, I have a feeling you could help me afford 


the steak I so richly deserve. Let me tell you a little bit 
about myself: I’m a war orphan, occasionally have lower 
back pains, and was in a cusp (my mother’s cusp, or 
rather bicuspid—she was eating a ham sandwich at the 
time of delivery). Incidentally, I’m also suffering from a 
progressive and debilitating disease that will soon render 
my frontal lobes ineffective for anything other than 
writing Barry Manilow-type love songs. I need money 
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to pay for costly operations that are necessary for me to 
keep writing the way that I do. On the other hand, if 
you like Barry Manilow, call me up in about six months, 
I'll be ready for you then. At any rate, don’t pass me 
up—my songs are good and | intend to be popular. 
Wouldn't you rather have a piece of the action? 

With regards, 

D. Whitney Quinn 

To chart his progress, Quinn made an imposing yellow 
graph with spaces to record reactions from all potential 
managers. And then he took to the telephones. “On 
every day off,” he says, “I'd make at least 25, 30 calls 
to Los Angeles, and say, ‘Hello, my name is Whitney 
Quinn, I'm just calling to see if you heard the tape ... 
Oh, okay, when do you think would be a good time to 
get back to you ... Oh, because it has been about three 
weeks and I was just wondering ... Oh, okay, I'll call 
back then. Thanks very much.’ ” 

The phone bills reached $120 a month, and Quinn 
says he “didn’t write a damn thing the whole time.” But 
after three months he had a manager, and now lawyer 
and producer (noted jazz musician Tom Scott). Still, 
he’s waiting for a contract. 

Quinn's close, but he hasn’t made it over the final 
hurdle: finding an interested record company. Without 
that, all the shows in dank, noisy clubs, the endless 
phone calls and the constant discouragement won’t pay 
off. Without that, musicians are put in the same position 
as 20/20's Christopher Silagyi, introducing a song during 
his band’s recent show at Cal State Long Beach: “This 
next song is from our first album. Which hasn’t been 
released yet. Because it hasn’t been recorded yet. Because 
we don't have a label yet.” 

According to 20/20, or the Twisters, or the Alleycats 
or most other local bands, getting a record company 
interested is the hardest job of all. The companies, they 
say, don’t adequately cover the local scene, and spend 
most of their time looking for a polished, commercial 
sound full of moneymaking potential rather than looking 
for artistry. 
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The record companies naturally disagree. Peter Philbin 
works in the A&R (Artists and Repertoire) Department 
at Columbia Records, the nation’s largest record com- 
pany. His job is Talent Acquisition, and he spends a 
good deal of his time looking for talent for Columbia 
to acquire. 

“T see or hear about 30 new acts a week,” says Philbin. 
“That ranges from hearing a tape of three songs to 
going to Illinois to see a new band. For me, the best 
venue [sic] is the Troubador’s Monday night Hoot Night. 
They have seven to nine bands on the bill that night, 
and if I go to every Hoot Night sooner or later I'll see 
just about everybody who plays around L.A. I'm not 
saying it’s my favorite club—it's a pit.” 

Philbin also goes to some ten other clubs on his aver- 
age four nights out a week, doing his best to make sense 
of a sprawling mess of bands and clubs. “The only time 
I'll ever sign an act,” he says, “is when they hit me in the 
heart. There are a lot of bands on this label—in the top 
five, for that matter—that I wouldn't have signed.” 
And he’s not, as some musicians suggest, in it for the 
money. “If I were, I wouldn’t know what to look for. In 
the end, though, this is a business. As long as my 
approach is successful, I'll be fine. But if my heart told 
me to sign three or four acts and they didn’t sell, I don't 
KnOW see 

Even with A&R men combing the clubs, the odds 
aren't good. “Of the bands that come in here, only a 
handful will ever make it,” says the Sweetwater’s 
Richard Stacey. “I'd say maybe five or six out of the 
three to four hundred we've shown. Looking over my 
schedule for the past two months, I don’t see any acts 
I think will make it. We see a lot of mediocrity in 
here.” 

It’s even tougher to catch Peter Philbin’s eye. He’s been 
in L.A. for three years, screening 30 acts a week, and to 
date he’s signed two acts: Karla Bonoff and Jules and 
the Polar Bears, both of whom he ran into at the 
Troubador’s Hoot Night. Perhaps half-a-dozen more acts 
receive active consideration each year, only to be 
rejected. 

But however long the odds, the bands keep playing 
and the clubs keep filling up. For most local acts, the 
future holds nothing but more rounds of dark clubs 
and meager paydays. But if anything keeps them all 
going, it’s an unwavering confidence in their own talents. 
Says Whitney Quinn: “I know my time is coming. My 
only complaint is that I was ready for it yesterday.” 

So now it’s one o'clock in the morning back at the 
Starwood. The stage has been reset, the crowd is a little 
thinner and a little looser. And back onstage comes 
Christian, ready to try again for their second set. After 
all, there’s no telling who might have dropped in to see 
the late show. 
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Editor's note: As of late March, 20/20 signed with Portrait Records. 
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Steve Pond, a senior journalism major, writes on rock music for the Los 
Angeles Times and Feature magazine. 
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This article was researched with the assistance of staff writer James 
Tardio. 
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MY AFFAIR WITH 


ROCK 


JACK HARGETT 


j__ i 
t's just not natural,” my distressed father used to say 
of my lifestyle, referring to the dark circles under 
my eyes and my pale complexion. As a musician, I 
had been observing more than my share of sunrises 

from parties, after-gig poker and other all night games— 

and loving every musical minute of it. 

This love affair with music began early in life, and the 
alluring glamors of rock ‘n’ roll were quick to take the 
place of Bach and Beethoven, despite the disgust of piano 
teachers and my mother, a voice teacher. But what keeps 
a rock musician in the game against all odds, waiting for 
the elusive numbers on the dice to come up in his favor? 
Like a habit-forming drug, playing music and hearing the 
applause can lull a person into a sense of well-being. Even 
after spending a couple of years in various bands, I never 
thought music would hold me captive. It was only after 
four years away from it, pounding a different kind of key- 
board for Uncle Sam.— a typewriter — that I realized I 
missed the limelight and was a slave to the beat and 
melodies of rock ‘n’ roll. 

I arrived home in high spirits after discharge from the 
Air Force, but soon became concerned about the transi- 
tion back into civilian life. A phone call from an old band 
buddy reassured me; he was joining a new band that 
needed a keyboard player who sang. In a matter of hours 
I was in their stuffy rehearsal garage with a borrowed 
Fender-Rhodes piano and joining in some of the best 
raunchy music I ever played. 

The group turned out to be a collection of incredibly 
talented and likeable mavericks, five veterans of top local 
bands. The arrangement felt good, so it was time to think 
up the all-important name for the group. After passing 
the peace pipe around, tags like “Geekmo and the 
Baloney Men” and other unprintables had us on the garage 
floor. Finally, we decided on “Cottonmouth,” a name we 
envisioned would someday strike fear in the hearts of 
mothers everywhere. 

Funk-boogie and hard rock jams mixed with tunes by 
Jethro Tull, the Allman Brothers and Redbone as we 
developed our style in Long Beach and Orange County 
night spots. Clubs hold no particular delight for me, but 
they have supported many a band on their way up, and 
we were one of them. The more we played the more evi- 
dent it became that the only way. to reach the next 


Jack Hargett, a senior journalism major, has edited various magazines 
and newspapers and played in a number of bands over a ten-year 
period. 
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plateau was to write and play original material. The 
majority of club owners don't like a band playing its own 
tunes, but we did it anyway. It wasn’t long before 
audiences were requesting our songs. What an ego trip! 
Our confidence increased enough to make us downright 
cocky. 
This small success took us three years of hard work, 
} but word of us finally circulated outside the local area. 
Record company reps, agents, would-be ¥ 
producers and hustlers showed up to hear 
us in Orange County. This was the band 


ay boom of the early 1970's, and self- 
ie | proclaimed star discoverers were every- 
oy | where trying to find the hot meal 
oe | ticket. It was hard to sift through the zoo 
ao of fast-talkers and tell who was for real. 
We were extremely cautious because 
ie | we'd heard the horror stories about bands 
fhe that sold out too quickly. 
We were impressed when we met 
ye | Denny Diante, a low-key but experi- 
ee | enced producer from United Artists 
| Records who had a string of “bubblegum” hits but was 
oe looking for something new. He told us that Electric 
: | Light Orchestra was their top rock act but that there was 
ee i room for an American band in their lineup, and he wanted 
vee to produce a demo tape for us. 
ae | It’s no wonder many musicians and sound enthusiasts 
; ae | build their own recording studios; there is magic in hear- 
aes | ing your music played back with maximum control over 
| the sound — at $120 an hour! But capturing the excite- 
ihe ment of a grinding cacophony of guitars, keyboards and 
es drums on tape takes patience. All the same, the hours we 
a spent in the studio spawned a good demo tape. 


fae But we couldn’t convince the new president of U.A. that 
i we were worth the $50-100,000 that it costs to make an 


urs } A. 
: Bak album. He was “underwhelmed” and thought we needed 
heey more time to develop. It was disappointing, but we were 


hungry for another shot, so we used the next year to 
bl polish our material and live act. We did “nooners” at Cal 
: State Fullerton, Orange Coast, and yes, Cal State Long 


aie Beach. In one of our cockier moments we rented the 
ae Long Beach auditorium for one night. The only people 


ie | willing to pay the $5 admission were our closest followers, 
and 150 people looked pretty sparse in a building that 


face size. Why pay $5 when you could wait a week and hear 
Me us at the Long Beach Clubhouse for $1, right? The old 
; auditorium was torn down a few weeks later. A coinci- 
is dence, I hope. 

ie 4 If you want to know how your group is doing in popu- 
acy larity just count the number of groupies and dope dealers 
hat in your following — they go where the action is. We had 
ee | more than our quota of both. Dealers may have earned 
ee their bad reputation, but groupies are falsely maligned. 
‘at Male and female groupies were the faithful ones, follow- 


' ing us to out-of-the-way places and making noise in all 
zines | the right empty moments on slow nights. Some made 
excellent critics of our progress along the way, and others 
added gorgeous adornment and a sense of theater to our 
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motley crew. At the peak of our popularity we had an 
entourage that would rival the “Rockettes.” But popu- 
larity is only part of the picture, as we soon found out. 

Bruce Glatman knew next to nothing about music, but 
claimed he had been instrumental in the success of the 
late Jim Morrison and the Doors, and memories of how 
“sreat it is at the top” prompted him to call us his next 
great coup. Offering to finance studio time in return for 
“compensations,” we agreed to do a demo 
tape. After three days and nights in the 
studio, we recorded our best music ever. 
Then things began to get weird. 

He presented us with his contract, 
which called for his representing us to 
“friends” in the record business in re- 
turn for a whopping 50 percent of every- 
thing for six years. We acquired an 
attorney who told us the contract was a 
jturkey. He offered to negotiate for a 
‘| better one and also check out the reputa- 
tion of our “salesman.” Negotiations 
soon deteriorated into over-the-phone 
name-calling sessions between the two. The last word from 
our lawyer was “nevermore,” and he made us sign a 
release that absolved him of any responsibility if we were 
stupid enough to sign with Glatman. We began to bicker 
among ourselves and wonder out loud, “What the hell 
happened to the music?” The music was no longer impor- 
tant, only the legal battle surrounding a commodity, a 
bunch of rock ‘n’ rollers. 

As badly as we needed a morale boost after six years 
of toil, we had thrown “craps” once again. Our “‘sales- 
man,” Glatman, backed out and a bill for $500 from our 
attorney arrived. It was heartbreaking. The drinkers in 
the band went on “benders” and the rest sought refuge in 
a mental “never-never” land any way they could, short 
of self-destruction. We never quite recovered from the 
fiasco and the band eventually split up. 

There is some consolation in knowing that practically 
every musician who has been around has a similar 
horror story to tell. Groups put heart and soul into a 
project only to see it end up in radio station trash bins; 
others are shackled to bad contracts for five or six years 
with little hope of moving on. For every group that makes 
it in the world of rock ‘n’ roll there are probably 100 that 
take a dive. 

Ask a musician what keeps him in there fighting and 
you'll find it’s not the possible acclaim or the lifestyle, 
and certainly not the money — it’s that glorious sound 
of the music itself, whether it’s 10,000 watts of pounding 
rock or the quiet intensity of thoughtful pieces. I wouldn't 
trade the years I spent in music for anything, and the 
closest I get to regret or bitterness is knowing that many 
of those controlling the music biz are no longer true to 
the music — only the buck. 

Recently, a reunion took place after almost three years. 
The Cottonmouth gang of thugs are back at it again, 
original members minus one, of course. They even want 
to add a keyboard player who sings ... . Qe 
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I NEVER META 


I DIDN'T 


Three Scenes From a Novel-in-Progress 


ANNE MARGIS 


ccording to the latest estimates, there are four 
billion, two-hundred-nineteen million people in the world. 

Forty-six percent of these are men. 

I want them all. 

One at a time. 

Maybe you knew they were there all along, but I 
didn’t. Well, maybe I did, but I never did anything 
about it. It wasn’t that I never wanted to, it was just that 
Chuck never let me. Men are funny that way. 

But it doesn’t make me want them any less now. They 
used to grin at me from car lots, in their tuck-and- 
tailored suits, but I never once waved back. They'd 
wink at me in grocery lines at supermarkets. But the 
pot roast in the basket was for Chuck, and the check 
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paying for it was printed with his name, so I'd grab a 
magazine and pretend not to notice—but I did. I always 
noticed. 

Sometimes, when he allowed me out (only for a movie 
and only with girls), they'd laugh at my fidelity and 
embarrass me into having a drink. But damn it, there 
were always men in the bars, all of them great-looking, 
and most of them alone. Lisa might as well have been 
raw meat, and | her sister, for the way they'd wander 
over, with the nonchalant leers of starving hyenas, and 
offer to buy us a drink. I'd always mumble, “No, really 

‘and stare dumbly at my hands, but singular Lisa 
ignored me every time, and asked them to sit down. 

Those barroom scenes seldom varied more than a 
monosyllable. The dialogue would run its cosmopolitan 
course, from “Your eyes are stunning.” to “Would 
you like to come over and spend the night?” before 
the second round of drinks had even taken effect. | 
never allowed myself to wonder what I might have 


said if the fools had waited one more glass of wine 
before they'd asked. What if the alcohol had dissolved 
my well-worn willpower? What if the third glass had 
settled, as it did at home, warmly between my legs, and 
I'd let myself want another man? What if ... but no, I 
wasn't allowed to wonder. Lisa sometimes told them no, 
but more often than not, I found myself driving home 
alone, far too sober. Well, it was Chuck's car so it 
wasn’t fair to wonder. At least not then. 

How did it happen? Somewhere, between noon and 
tea on a Tuesday, I left. It wasn’t Lisa’s arguments, for 
these I could refute half-heartedly with my conditioned 
dogma. It wasn’t her feminist views, her drunken 
giggling, her going home with strangers, or my envy. 
Maybe that was part of it, but certainly not all. It was 
someone else, really, and he’s dead now so I can tell you. 
I can even tell Chuck now. 

His name was Richard Joyce. He was Chuck’s friend, 
and I used to add extra burgundy to the spaghetti 
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sauce those nights he came to dinner. He often brought 
a woman, but never the same one twice. And he'd grin 
at me across the spinach salad, brushing my fingers 
when I passed the salt, sending extra-marital thrills 
coursing through my blood. Yet, he only praised my 
culinary skills, leaving me to desperately sweep up the 
floor and sleep with my husband. 

But once I don’t remember what night it was, 
though I should, for it was a turning point in my life. 
Rick hadn't brought a woman that night. Chuck had had 
a long day, and Rick hadn’t. So Rick stayed to help me 
with the dishes, offering to dry. Chuck undressed and 
showered upstairs, and even called good-night. There 
wasn't any doubt that he had gone to bed. Chuck 
trusted me, and Rick was like a brother to him anyway. 

I was down to the last spaghetti pot and Rick was 
polishing the silverware, laying it all too slowly in the 
drawer. The radio was playing someone else’s awkward 
blues, and I tried not to listen to the pulse in my head. 
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I let the water out of the sink, turned, and was in his 
arms. 

Does it matter, the texture of his shirt? Or that he 
never wore after-shave? You must know I wanted him, 
but could it only have been that third glass of wine? Do 
[have to tell you I didn’t fight him off? 

Somehow the wife in me managed to mention, “but 
Chuck's ...” I should never have said it because he let 
me go. 

“You're right. Chuck.” 

One of the things about Rick I loved most was his 
loyalty to Chuck and, damn it, that honest concern 
about our marriage. Rick left me then, not that any 
explanation was necessary, but there were things | 
wanted to hear, things Rick would never have said, not 
in Chuck's house, not on that night. If it had been 
another time, another world, but no, I wasn’t allowed 
to think about that. Not then. 

There wasn’t another spaghetti dinner. He died. 

I don’t know when he died because Chuck didn’t 
tell me right away. Maybe Chuck didn’t know right 
away, or maybe he knew more than we ever gave him 
credit for. It doesn’t matter. If Chuck went along to bury 
him he never mentioned it to me. By the time I found 
out it was too late to send flowers, and | didn’t even 
cry when he told me. I didn’t even move; maybe that’s 
how he knew. 

Somewhere between noon and tea on a Tuesday, I 
left home. It wasn’t Rick-that prompted me, it was the 
third glass of wine. It was the man in the bar, the wink 
in the market, the need to own my body and to offer it 
to whomever I chose. I hadn’t chosen Rick that night. 
And then he was dead, and the choice was beyond me. 
So why had I left? Because he was dead. Because I 
wanted him, and then he died. Because I wanted all 
those men, one at a time, and never did a thing about 
it. Until he was dead. 

Maybe I should've sent Rick a “thank you” note, not 
flowers. 

What little I took fit in my mother’s old suitcase. | 
packed nothing that Chuck had bought me, not the opal 
earrings or the copper soup spoons. But I did take the 
pictures of myself, and I: dropped these later in a 
dumpster in the alley. I left my wedding band and even 
the diamond solitaire, wedged between the lips of a 
black velvet box on the dresser; no note. I clicked shut 
the battered fastenings on my mother’s suitcase and left 
the room dusted; it might take him all of a week to 
find a new cleaning woman. Dusting was the least I 


could do. 


y the morning of the fourth day I was in love. 

With my job. It was the kind of morning 

you'd read about in a book, written up in 

sloppy adjectives that never really give you the 

proper mood. Blue. Green. Breezy. Fluffy clouds. That 
kind of thing, only more so. 

By the morning of the fourth day every nail on both 

my hands was either broken or chipped. The polish 

had long since fled. Dirt and motor oil were lodged 
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stubbornly under the stubs and along the cuticles. I 
didn’t mind. 

By the morning of the fourth day I was running an 
edger. 

It was hinted that they planned to leave me on the edger 
until I dropped dead. I wasn’t about to drop. I rather 
liked the machine. It was painted yellow and red and | 
wasn’t sure exactly how it worked but I'd learned how 
to check its oil and gap its sparkplug if it asked me to. 
And it always started by at least my third pull on its 
rope. We were friends. 


“DOES IT MATTER, 
DAE TEU Or ES SHIRT? 
@R EAT HE 
NEVER WORE AFTER-SHAVE? 
DOHAYV ETO mE YOU 
I DIDN'T FIGHT HIM OFF?” 


By the morning of the fourth day I'd learned the names 
of the three men on my crew and learned never to touch 
any of them, even by accident. I learned that because 
once I'd brushed the back of Danny's arm in the truck, 
and he’d pulled it away and wouldn't look at me. And 
when I asked Joe about the oil in my edger, I'd put a 
hand on his shoulder, and he got all flustered and left 
saying, “figure it out for yourself.” 

Joe, at twenty-eight, was young by the standards of 
the shop. He was silent, Spanish, and short, and he 
always wore clean jeans. I didn’t even wash my overalls 
every night. Around Joe I felt very grubby and tall. 

Danny was our ringleader, our immediate supervisor 
when the boss wasn’t around, which was seldom. Danny 
never let a female pass within catcall distance without 
hanging out the window of the truck. Yet he’d never look 
me in the eye. He and Joe and the Wonderhorse were 
all married. 

Wonderhorse was the original, uncontrived, walking 
space-case. Nobody knew why they called him Wonder- 
horse, and he didn’t remember. He was the kind of man 
things happened to. 

The kind of things Danny and Joe loved to tell stories 
about. 

One time he took a nap on the grass, rolled in a pile 
of fresh dog-shit, and didn’t wake up till it dried. 

Another time he found a flyswatter in the outhouse at 
the dump, and carried it home in his shirt pocket. 

He didn’t remember his first wife’s name. His second 
wife committed suicide. He was nearly sixty, but could 
throw a football fifty yards. And he didn’t like me any 
better than the others did. 

But I loved the job. 

It was the way the machine would cut a thin, precise 
right angle against the edge of the walk. It was the sweat 
on the blue bandanna in my back pocket, and the oil. 
It was because never—in all the years I was married— 
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had I ever gotten up at dawn, or stuck a finger in motor 
oil. I had never even done my own yardwork. 

By the morning of the fourth day the yellow and red 
machine would respond to the unskilled orders of my 
hands, turn corners, and edge around flagpoles and 
water drains. I could execute flawless one-point turns 
without even shutting off the blade. 

I wasn’t fast. 

I knew I wasn’t fast because they made it very clear 
to me, Joe, Danny, and Wonderhorse. 

“Listen Noon, just because you have a nice tush 
doesn’t mean you can prance around behind that edger. 
You're holding up the rest of us. Shit.” 

That was Joe. But I loved the job. By the morning of 
the fourth day. 

It had begun with a sunrise in the window, and ended 
with a sunset on the living room wall. I felt as if the sun 
revolved directly around my room, as if I were the only 
person in the world. My hours were the lines in a book, 
and the actions of the sun punctuated the chapters. 
Introduction and epilogue. The only predictable occur- 
rences in my odd new life. 

I could count on the sun like a husband. 


aturday night was chosen for my debut. Lisa chose 
it. I could very well have waited a week, but 
she insisted. We were going to a disco. And | 
was going to find myself a man. 

I spent the morning baking my arms and legs on the 
front lawn, and picking at my nails to dislodge the 
grime and motor oil. It was hopeless. I filed the stubs 
down to the skin and left it at that. I'd have to remember 
not to pick up a man with a finger fetish. 

Practice dialogue: 

Man: Would you care to dance? 

Self: (with hands concealed behind back) First I’ve 
got to know how you feel, and please be very honest 
about this, about my fingernails. 

Man: | just remembered (glances importantly at 
watch), I have to be somewhere in twelve minutes. 
Goodbye. 

Self: You're crazy, Addie Noon. 

Self: (in response) I’m scared to death, to be perfectly 
honest. 

I spent the afternoon modeling my entire wardrobe 
for Sarah and Louise. They thought I looked best in 
jeans. I decided to wear my slit skirt and chocolate silk 
shirt. Lisa had lunch with Chuck again. He’d filled the 
Fiat with the remainder of my clothes, removing all 
evidence of me from the bedroom closet. Damn him, he 
didn’t even act miserable about my being gone! If he 
was any kind of man, he’d weep over my blouses late 
at night, when he was alone. 

Self: But maybe he isn’t alone. 

Self: (in response) Shut up. 

I soaked for an hour in a tub of lavender suds. 
Lavender always made me relax, but tonight the scent 
didn’t soothe me. If my nails hadn't been non-existent, 
I'd have bitten them off. 

I was dressed when Lisa arrived, but I wasn’t ready. 


Face it, I wasn’t ever going to be ready. I was going 
anyway. I had to. Lisa said so. 

“And don’t expect me to wait around and give you a 
ride home, either, ‘cause I won't be there,” she also said. 
“You're going to ask a man to take you home. Or 
youre going to call a taxi. I’m not wasting a Saturday 
night playing chauffeur.” 

“Thanks, Lisa, Good to know you're behind me 
100 percent.” I should've driven my own car. 

We arrived at the 2001. It was the name of the club, 
but it might have been the number of people in the 
room. Wall-to-wall ass, and forty-six percent of it was 
male. 

I wanted them all, right? 

One at a time, right? 

They were all wearing tight pants. The men. And 
unbuttoned nylon shirts. Or jumpsuits. They feigned 
aloofness, sipping pink drinks. Whirling colored lights 
glared obscenely at the dancers, who were gyrating 
like primitive heathens in scant costume. I didn’t know 
how to Hustle. And I didn’t see anyone who looked 
willing to teach me. 

“Lisa, I’m not sure I like it here.” 

“You'll like it fine after a couple of drinks.” 

We sat at a high wooden table in the club’s loft. It 
was the kind of table you'd carve your initials in if you 
were the kind of woman that carried a knife. The stools 
were so high that my shoes didn’t touch the floor. I 
felt like a little girl, so I ordered a whiskey sour. I took 
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A MAN PRANCED UP 
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out the cherry and laid it on the napkin, then drank it 
very fast. 

The alcohol barely dilated my veins when a man 
pranced up to our table. “Can I have your cherry?” 
he asked. 

I gazed at him suavely and said, ‘“Huh?” 

“Your cherry,” he repeated, and lifted the red fruit 
from my napkin, dangling it with immaculate fingers. 
I hid my hands behind my back. 

“May I,” Lisa said, “is grammatically correct.” 

“Huh?” I said, coyly. 

“What're you, a grammar teacher?” the man asked 
Lisa. 

“No, I edit sex manuals,” she said. “Now why don't 
you just leave her cherry alone and go find yourself 
another fruit?” 

“T dance better than I speak English,” the man said 
to me. 

“Will you teach me to Hustle?” 
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“Only in exchange for your cherry,” he said. Lisa 
dropped it down the unbuttoned front of his shirt. 
He left. 

“Why did you do that?” I had to yell. The base line 
of “I Will Survive’ monopolized the audio waves in 
the room. 

“You have no taste in men,” she said. A lank man in 
a jumpsuit strode over and offered Lisa his arm. She took 
it and walked away. 

“No taste, huh?” I looked at my whiskey sour. It 
seemed to shrug. 

I drained the glass, and started to the bar for another. 
I never made it that far. A man in a scarlet shirt 
stopped me. “Hello there,” he said, tracing a finger 
along my cheek. “Say, would you like to, uh, get down 
tonight?” he asked, wiggling his hips and winking. 

eNow 

I pulled away, then thought better of it and said, “But 
I would like to learn to Hustle.” 

“Well hey, baby, that’s what I meant,” he said. He 
steered me in the direction of the dance floor. 

I don't dance. 

That is, I never have. Danced. My mother always said, 
“It isn’t anything someone can teach you, it’s something 
you just know.” Bull, mom. You've never Hustled. 

I asked the man in the scarlet shirt his name. “Dickie,” 
he said, and I stepped on his foot, trying not to laugh. 

“There are really only seven steps,” Dickie pointed 
out, as I fell across his chest. It was hairy. “See, one ... 
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“My, you count well,” I said. “College grad?” His 
grin never wavered. The disc jockey was playing a tune 
that demanded to know how deep my love was. 

Then Dickie goosed my rear, and | thirsted for that 
third glass of wine. He gave up the instruction and pulled 
me against his erection. 

“T need a drink, Dickie,” I said, and exited. 

This wasn’t like I read about in Playgirl. Everyone in 
the article knew how to disco dance, and the men were 
all intriguing and desirable. Back at the table, I ordered 
another whiskey, and straight up this time—forget the 
sour and ice crap. I needed to be drunk. 

I was nearly to the bottom of the glass again when 
Lisa showed up. The man in the jumpsuit was all over 
her. She brushed a lank arm from her shoulder and 
told him to go away. 


“T have to be with my friend,” she said. 

“But I need you,” the jumpsuit insisted. “I think I’m 
in love, really. I’ve never been in love before. Dance 
with me.” He smelled like beer. He wasn’t Lisa's type if 
all he could afford was beer. I knew that. 

“Listen Reggie, I'll dance with you later.” I gagged on 
the booze when she said the name. Everyone in the room 
ended with an “ie” or something similarly psuedo- 
adorable. “To be perfectly frank,” she went on, and | 
leaned close so as not to miss the tale she would make 
up, “my friend here, she’s just going through this 
extremely painful separation, and I'm trying to get her 
over it. That kind of thing, you understand. Can't be 
left alone much.” She was drooling in his ear, and I 
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almost could’ve sworn she licked it. 
“Don’t, uh, do anything on my account, Lisa,” I said. 
“Shut up.” She looked daggers at me across the table. 
“Well, perhaps your little friend would like to dance 
with me,” Reggie suggested. I stood up. Lisa's little 
friend would've been six inches taller than big Reggie 
if big Reggie hadn’t been wearing high heels. 
“Thank you just the same, but no, and pleasant meet- 
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ing you,” I said. Lisa shoved him off. 

“My, my,” I said as I sat back down, “what grand 
taste you have.” 

“The better to entertain you with, my dear,” shetsaid. 
“T need a drink:” 

“You didn’t mean that, did you?” I was boozed enough 
to ask her. “I mean, about having to be with me through 
this painful separation.” 

“T need a drink,” she repeated. 

I downed my whiskey quickly and ordered another 
from the waitress Lisa had managed to flag down. “I 
don’t need you to babysit me, you know, and I don't 
need this club or these weirdos. I didn’t leave Chuck so 
I could be a disco queen. I didn’t. I left because | 
had to.” 

“You left because you wanted another man. Lots of 
other men.” She drummed sharply manicured fingers 
on the table top. ‘Stupid, really. You aren’t going to 
find another one like him.” She scanned the room 
nervously, tossing her hair, as if she were looking for 
someone in particular. I didn’t argue. Lisa was a lot of 
things. Subtle wasn’t among them. 

“I'm going to the head,” she said. ‘I’m on the rag, so 
just don’t mind anything I say.” A waitress in an un- 
subtle outfit brought fresh drinks. I paid for them. This 
was Lisa’s kind of place. It wasn’t mine. 

Was it? 

I wanted to be like Lisa, didn’t I? Wasn't that why 
I left? 

I was drunk. I didn’t remember anymore why I left. 

That was how the night ran. Men in jumpsuits, men 
in nylon shirts. I learned the seven steps to the Hustle 
from a man in a three-piece suit. I practiced it with 
plenty of others, all of whom asked me to go home 
with them. 

There I go, being polité. Let’s fuck, was actually what 
they said. 

No thank you, I always replied, and went back to my 
whiskey and Lisa. But Lisa wasn’t there anymore. 

She’d made good her word, and had left me to call 
a taxi. 

Or say yes to a man. 


I was alone at the table, talking to a shot-glass of 
whiskey, and wondering how I was going to get home, 
when Alan Murray sat on the stool across from me. 
His features were blurred with liquor, mine, not his, 
and he just sat there waiting for me to look up. I 
thought it was Reginald. Alan was wearing the same 
color jumpsuit. 

“Hi,” he said. “Why haven't you called?” 

“Alan,” I mumbled. My foot slipped off the leg of the 
stool, and I half-sprawled across the table toward him. 
“D'ya wanna hustle?” 

“Why don’t I buy you some coffee instead?” he sug- 
gested. He held me up, and led me out of the place. | 
forgot my purse. We had to go back. But he went ahead 
and drove me home. 

One of the eight great mysteries of the world to date 
is, why didn’t I vomit on the drive back to my apart- 
ment? I doubt it will ever be solved. The important 
thing is, I didn’t. And I made it up the stairs. I'll never 
know how. An extreme victory of self-containment 
over physical nausea, I guess. 

He undressed me. 

I thought that was very polite. He didn’t want to see 
me throw up on my silk shirt. I appreciated that. 

But then he undressed himself. 

I don’t know why I wasn’t expecting it. I should have 
been; it had all gone according to Lisa’s plan, having a 
man drive me home. I couldn’t expect him to strip me 
nude, kiss my forehead softly and say goodnight. 

I wasn’t much impressed with his body. His skin was 
the yellow-white of a wax church candle. My fingers 
recoiled from it, as if from the waxy buildup on my old 
kitchen floor. He crawled under the covers with me. 

I didn’t vomit. 

The things he did to me were the things I’d imagined 
he would, with slight variations. I suppose each man 
has that, his own personal style. I was bound to find 
out if I continued with this trying to have every man. 

He felt me. 

What would Chuck say? 

He rubbed cool hands over the personal parts of me 
I'd sworn would be Chuck’s until death did us part. I 
felt nothing. 

Chuck won't know. 

He explored and poked. I was surprised how wet I 
was. Always surprised. As if I hadn’t known all along 
what would happen. As if I hadn't planned it. | felt 
nothing. f 

Chuck already knows. 

He entered me and pumped, slowly at first, then hard 
and fast. I felt nothing. 

Chuck already knows, Chuck doesn’t care. 

I don’t know how long it took. Hours, seconds, it 
doesn’t matter. He was done. I felt nothing. 

Chuck knows. Chuck doesn’t care. 

I felt nothing. 
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tivity training workshops for police 
officers in the Orange County area. 
In training them to work with vic- 
tims, she emphasizes that rape is not 
only a sexual but a violent crime. 
She also coaches them in asking ques- 
tions necessary to the investigation 
tactfully. To increase the officers’ 
sensitivity, they engage in videotaped 
role playing. When the police be- 
come the victims and are subjected 
to routine haranguing, they expe- 
rience an anxiety similar to that 
experienced by rape victims. Through 
understanding what they've put vic- 
tims through, these officers respond 
with greater sensitivity and com- 
passion. 

Fassler-Katz would also like to see 
more female police assigned to rape 
squads. She explains: “The irony is 
that the woman gets violated by a 
male; then she must turn to a male 
officer for help. Sometimes it’s just 
more soothing to see another woman.” 
She admits, though, that female 
police can be even less enlightened 
about the nature of rape and more 
judgmental of the victim than the men. 
Police also need to change their atti- 
tudes toward rape counselors, Fassler- 
Katz says. These women are trained 
to advise victims and to accompany 
them to the police station and hospital. 
They give third party reports, taking 
the necessary information from the 
victim and giving it to the police, 
reducing the possibility of police 
harassment of the victim. At this 
time, not all police will accept third 
party reports, so Fassler-Katz reassures 
police and doctors that the counselors 
are not there to cast aspersions on 
their competence. Rather, they are 
there to reassure the victim and make 
certain that she understands why the 
questions or examinations are relevant 
to her. 

If the police believe the victim's 
story and issue a warrant for the 
rapist’s arrest, if he is apprehended, 
and if the prosecutor believes that 
there is enough evidence to obtain 
a conviction, then begins the legal 
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ritual known as a rape trial. For the 
victim, it is pure hell. Not only 
must she go over, in public, the 
agonizing details of her rape, but 
aspects of her sex life may be used 
to depict her as a wanton who 
seduced her assailant. Meanwhile, 
the alleged rapist is secure in the 
knowledge that if he has them, his 
string of alleged rape raps, previous 
convictions or other damning infor- 
mation, cannot be brought up in 
court. Such trials are designed to 
protect the defendant at the expense 
of the victim, prompting victims and 
advocates to call the trial a second 
rape. “Psychologically,”” Fassler-Katz 
says, “it’s very damaging unless the 
victim has been warned that the 
D.A.’s going to try to rip her apart. 

Lenore was lucky. Her assailant 
pleaded guilty and she was spared the 
ordeal of a trial. Marilyn Fritz, raped 
in March, 1977, was not so lucky. 
Her attacker was apprehended after 
raping and robbing three more 
women. The trial was postponed once, 
because Fritz was injured in an auto 
accident and was unable to stand as 
a witness. It took almost a year for 
the trial to begin, and the rapist was 
free on bail. During the trial, Fritz 
was victimized by both the rapist’s 
family (who labelled her ‘white 
trash’) and the defense lawyer. ‘His 
lawyer just butchered me,” she recalls. 
“He had me on the stand for three- 
and-a-half hours.” Fritz was physically 
sick for four days after the trial. 
Her attacker received a sentence of 
22 years to life. 

The majority of defendants in rape 
cases are acquitted. How do rape 
victims react to this? There is no 
usual response. Some are understand- 
ably bitter and direct their anger at 
an unfair judicial system. Others are 
comforted by the fact that at least 
they did their part to try and convict 
these men. One woman, threatened 
in court by those who gang-raped 
her, said that she would go through 
it all again “just to get those thugs 
off the street.” 


How do raped women finally over- 
come their anxieties and fears, and 
reach that point where they come to 
grips with the reality of their rape? 
For Lenore it meant seeking out a 


sympathetic male therapist to help her 
overcome her negative attitudes 
toward males. “Relating to him as a 
man was difficult,” she said. “I had 
to will myself to see him. It was 
worth it. I know women who've 
been through three years of therapy 
and not gotten where I did in nine 
months.” 

For Marilyn Fritz, release came in 
psycho-therapy and self-defense classes. 
Afterwards she had more confidence 
and felt less victimized. She wrote 
about her experience for the Los 
Angeles Times, and appeared on a 
radio and a television show. Although 
she’s recovered to a large degree, she 
realizes that she'll never be totally 
free of the experience. “The therapy 
is what really helped me,” she muses, 
“and the support of my friends. I 
don’t want to live my life avoiding 
things and places. The more I talk 
about it and express it, the better I 
feel (I've learned) not to feel 
embarrassed or guilty about it because ° 
I didn’t do a thing.” 

Wicker has counseled many rape 
victims in her 12 years of practice. 
She acknowledges that the rage dimin- 
ishes but never goes away completely. 
One client who was attacked six 
years ago had recurring rape night- 
mares. Therapists worked on_ her 
taking control of the dream, and con- 
fronting the rapist mentally. Wicker 
recalls: “We would recreate the whole 
situation. We did it maybe ten times; 
each time, instead of him getting her, 
she would get him. At one point she 
felt she couldn't shoot him, so she 
had this kind of magic power that 
finally made him disappear. She's 
not having those dreams anymore.” 

Another therapeutic tool Wicker 
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offers patients is a batacca, a padded 
bat which they slam on a hard 
cushion while mentally confronting 
the rapist. Yelling what she likes, the 
patient can act out beating him, 
thus experiencing and freeing her 
rage. Most victims have vengeance 
fantasies, such as castrating or crucify- 
ing their rapist. 

“This confrontation and re-creation 
of the rape,” Wicker says, “is very 
helpful in terms of the fears, in terms 
of women getting back their personal 
power. And that is crucial because 
most of the women have been beaten 
down.” 


Lessening, or ending, the occurrence 
of rape is not as easy as passing 
a law, for the myths of rape are 
continuously reinforced by our c:l- 
ture. We witness rape in our society 
and in the media, and because these 
myths are so ingrained in our collec- 
tive psyche, we do not believe they 
are rapes. Rhett carries Scarlett up- 
stairs and, in the prose of the time, 
“has his way with her.” A salesman 
picks up a female hitchhiker and then 
demands to be rewarded for the ride. 
A partying student forces an inebriated 
coed into his room and won't take 
“no” for an answer. 

The rapist is popularly conceived 
as a greasy, unshaven deviate skulk- 
ing in alleyways, stalking his prey. 
But any man who forces an unwilling 
woman into sexual intercourse is a 
rapist. How do these men, and in 
certain instances, society, rationalize 
their behavior? 

According to Betty Brooks, CSULB 
Women’s Studies Professor, “the sexual 
practices of the American male, be- 
cause he’s been socialized to be aggres- 
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sive, put him in the position to force 
a sexual encounter on a woman, and 
then to blame her for being seductive.” 

Carrie, an attractive woman of 30, 
was a victim of this fiction. At a 
party, she met a man who invited her 
to his place for some wine. She ac- 
cepted the invitation. There, he forced 
her to go to bed, and she was petri- 
fied. Afterwards, he was dumbfounded 
to see how frightened she was and 
became, in her words, “quite nice.” 
Still, he expected her to play the 
game and be willing prey again. 

Seven years later, Carrie says, “I 
felt like a tramp. It was naive of me 
to go, but did it have to be like that? 
If I had invited him up for coffee, it 
would have been just that — coffee. 
It was like this with almost everyone 
I dated — they all tried.” 

The psychological and physical 
plight of rape victims is beginning to 
get the attention it deserves. A bill 
proposed by State Senator Alan Rob- 
bins, SB-500, would protect the legal 
rights of the victim by making the 
consultation between a victim and a 
counselor confidential material and 
therefore not admissible evidence in 
a court of law. It would also prohibit 
the court from arbitrarily ordering a 
psychiatric examination of the victim 
without good reason, and would add 
three years to the existing prison 
sentences for certain types of rape. 

But can mere changes in laws stop 
rapists from raping, men from justify- 
ing forcible intercourse on unwilling 
partners, and women from suffering 
the psychic scars of this degradation? 
Probably not, unless society's and 
people's attitudes about sexuality and 
the myths surrounding that sexuality 
change. As psychologist Naomi Weis- 
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stein concludes: “Until social expecta- 
tions for men and women are equal, 
until we provide equal respect for 
both sexes, answers to (this) ques- 
tion will simply reflect our prejudices.” 


While researching this article, I 
stopped by the Vista Grande Room 
in the Student Union for lunch with 
a friend. Relaxing over a cup of tea, 
we overhead an administrator dis- 
cussing last fall's campus rapes and 
the security dilemma with a cohort. 
His face a picture of genuine con- 
cern, he mentioned the need for 
better lighting on campus, and then 
quipped, “One kid said he'd like 
more lights so he could see who he 
was raping!” Both men broke into 
uproarious laughter. The mask fell 
away, and this respectable adminis- 
trator emerged in dubious glory as 
the universal armchair rapist. I was 
seething with rage — a rage directed ° 
as much at myself for not having 
the guts to tell him off as it was at 
him. I left the dining room without 
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continued from page 15 
hospitals, and he worries that he will 
become a statistic. 

According to Paul, there are even 
some positive aspects to being a 
former mental patient. He has learned 
to work through problems and emo- 
tions many people tend to avoid or 
repress. “I know I’m not perfect,” 
Paul stresses, conceding that the pic- 
ture he has painted of his new life is 
not all rosy. He still has spells of 
depression and tends to withdraw 
when faced with emotionally demand- 
ing situations. And he continues to 
see Dr. Anderson on a weekly basis, 
and still takes his medication. 

But as a healthy survivor of psycho- 
therapy, Paul Brown also does not 
expect or desire life to be a bed of 
roses. His odyssey out of the jungle 
of schizophrenia has shown him that 
there is beauty even in the weeds. 
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COMMENTARY BY 
PEGGY PENNINGTON 


ong Beach may call itself the International City, 

but it is far from being a cosmopolitan cultural 

center. In fact, it might well be said that the 

initials L.B. stand for Low Brow, which is why 
it’s surprising to find that the city has the potential to 
become an important dance community. 

Whether it will or not is another matter, and it would 
certainly be premature for the city’s residents to trade in 
their Geritol and Ripple for champagne. But it is possible 
that the momentum provided by local schools, fueled by 
the national upsurge of interest in dance, will lead to 
significant local developments in the art. 

Many reasons have been cited for the current popu- 
larity of dance, among them the coming of age of a 
visually sophisticated generation, the wide-spread interest 
in physical fitness, and the movie, “The Turning Point.” 
The result has been the most massive education of an 
audience for dance since Anna Pavlova toured the 
countryside in the early part of the century. Last season 
more people turned out for ballet than for NFL football, 
and dance concerts sold out more often than rock con- 
certs on college campuses. 

Long Beach is in a unique position to participate in 
this boom. It has a performing facility, however plagued 
with problems, that can entice major companies into the 
city. And with the opening of the dance component of 
the Center for the Visual and Performing Arts at Poly 
High School earlier this year, it has solid dance training 
from the high school through the junior college and 
university levels. 

Moreover, the city has a highly respected dance tradi- 
tion. The Cal State Long Beach Summer School of 
Dance, which ran from 1968 to 1974, was an interna- 
tionally renowned program that drew students and 
teachers from all over the world. Because of its fine 
reputation, the dance department, which wasn’t formed 
until 1970, was able to attract first-rate teachers. In 
1976, CSULB became the first and only school in the 
nineteen-campus state system to offer a major in dance. 

Now the Center for the Visual and Performing Arts 
is also bringing top teachers to Long Beach. Modeled 
after New York’s High School of the Performing Arts, 
it offers an intensive dance program for 25 students 
selected by audition from the high schools in the district. 
Each student takes ballet, modern, jazz and tap from 
teachers who are professional performing artists, which 
means that the quality of the training is very high, and 
that many are finding out for the first time what good 
dance is all about. 

The impact of such programs should be felt once 
participants spread out into the community. Not only 
will audiences increase in size, but they will grow in 
sophistication also. Although the dance tradition in Long 
Beach is still very young, the foundations are strong. 

Long Beach would be a prime second home for a 
major company. It has a good concert facility and 
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access to a large potential audience. It would also be 
a likely place for small companies to be starting as more 
and more highly trained dancers come out of the schools 
and settle in the community. 

But dance is an extremely expensive art form, and 
such developments require money. There must be a 
decent support base if companies are to be housed in 
Long Beach, and the residency of a major company at 
the Terrace Theatre would cost a minimum of a half- 
million dollars. Much of which would have to come in 
the form of subsidies. 

The city, having just cut back its subsidizing of the 
Long Beach Symphony and the Civic Light Opera, is 
not about to give significant support to dance at this 
time. And although companies and programs are eligible 
for grants from foundations, they must first show 
several years of meritorious existence. Therefore, if 
dance is to grow in Long Beach, its citizens must come 
up with some money. While there is a good deal of 
wealth in the community, it’s obvious that the arts are 
low on the list of priorities, which darkens the picture 
considerably. 

Still, there is hope. Starvation, whether for the 
art or because of it, is nothing new to the dance world. 
Dancers and companies have been eking out an existence 
for years, so simply because money isn’t falling from the 
heavens doesn’t mean dance can’t happen. 

Look at Long Beach. Everything here so far has come 
about with no money. The performing arts high school, 
which operates solely on school district funds, came 
into being after Proposition 13, and the CSULB dance 
department functions on such a shoestring that some of 
its part-time faculty could make more on unemployment. 

Fortunately, dance people are a dedicated lot, and 
what Long Beach needs right now is to have its dance 
sectors working toward some common goals. This is 
feasible now that a network of people associated with 
the university is starting to spring up. 

What's missing is representation from the Terrace 
Theatre. A good concert facility is crucial to the growth 
of dance in Long Beach, both for showcasing local 
people and for attracting important companies to the city. 
With good management, good marketing and lower 
prices, ticket sales would be high, and a prominent 
place for dance would make the city’s dance scene much 
sounder. 

Perhaps it’s true that you can’t make a silk purse 
from a sow’s ear, and that the city will never be more 
than Iowa’s only deepwater port. But it’s also true that 
miracles never cease, and that Long Beach has already 
produced three dancers of national stature — Christine 
Sarry of the Eliot Feld Ballet, Yoko Ichino of American 
Ballet Theatre, and Suzanne McDermaid, formerly with 
the Alwin Nikolais modern dance company. When you 
consider this happened in an atmosphere even more 
culturally destitute than the one we have now, you 
realize that anything's possible. 
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Peggy Pennington, a senior journalism major, has been interested in 
dance for twenty-three years. 
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